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THE  EVANGELIST 


November  9,  1899 


Church  Directory. 


Alex»ii<ler  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pkitohard,  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodongral  and  Congress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. ;  Free 
Beading  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evening ;  Singing 
Class  for  Adnlta,  Thursday,  9  P.M.;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Church. 

Rev.  Hbnrt  van  Dtke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty.seventh  Street. 
Sabbath-School,  9  45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.30  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Cluh,  288  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 


Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

HcriK  Kin,  Missionary. 

53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  8.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M.; 
Bible  CUss,  7  P.M. 

Christ’s  Mission. 

142  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 

Jambs  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Everybody  welcome. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Oborob  S.  Wbbstbr,  Pastor. 

306-310  East  48d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Church  of  Sea  and  Ijand. 

Rev.  John  Hopkins  Dbnibon,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  2  P.M. 

Children’s  Service,  5  P.M. 

Evening  Service,  8. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Piace  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Parmbr. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Industrial  SchooL  Saturday,  10.30  A.M.,  Sewing  and 
Cooking  for  Oirls;  Designing  for  Boys. 

Faith  Church. 

Rev.  Jambs  H.  Hoadlbt,  D.D.  Pastor. 

359  West  48th  Street. 

Services  at  10.4.5  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 


Caryl  Colkman,  President. 


Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


*  The  Old  First  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Dutpibld,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  through  the  Winter. 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrburt,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  Phdpg  Settlement,  814  East  86tb  Street. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.3UP.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People’s  Meeting,  6 .56  P.M. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  Gborob  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  lOtb  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  736  Sixth  Street. 

Washington  Heights  Church. 

Rev.  John  C.  Bliss,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  15&tb  Street. 

Sunday  Services :  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer- Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  48d  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-^hool,  9.45  A.M. 

Maintains  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boulevard  and 
West  66tb  Street. 

West  End  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  John  Baloom  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  105th  Street. 

Public  Worship,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School,  3  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Meeting,  9  P.  M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  7  P.M 

Wednesday  Midweek  Service,  8  P.M. 


,  EVERVTHINQ  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

•T  memorials,  supplies, 

Tablets,  Lecturns,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Pants,  etc.  Churcbly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIssot's  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Pumlshers, 

Tlie  Coi  Sons  Si  Bnclley  Co. 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  NBW  YORK  CITY 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  rark  East  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Keppel’8  Gallery. 

30  E^st  Sixteenth  Street. 

Maxfield  Parrish’s  drawings  illustrating  “  The  Golden 
Age,”  “A  History  of  New  York  by  Dledrich 
Knickerbocker,”  etc. 

SOHAUs’s  Free  Art  Gallery. 

204  Fifth  Avenue. 

Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 


McAuley  Water  Street  Mission, 
316  Water  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
211  East  42d  Street. 


University  Settlement, 
36  Delancey  Street. 


Hartley  House, 
413  West  46th  Street. 


St.  Barnabas  House, 
306  Mulberry  Street. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Church  Aid  Society. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


Industrial  Christian  Alliance, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 
237  E^st  104tb  Street. 


'N- 


Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D. 

West  En(^A  venue  and  91st  Street. 

Services  atWA.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School  at  3  P.M. 

French  Evangelical  Church. 

Rev.  Henri  L.  Granolienard,  Pastor. 

120  West  16th  Street. 

Maintains  Evangelical  Home  for  Young  French 
Women. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonew  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  53d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-School.  9.45  A.M. 

y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Madison  Square  and  24 tb  Street. 

Bible-SchooL  10  A.M. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Wednesday  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Maintains  Madison  Square  Church  House  and  Mission,  884 
Third  Avenue. 

New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  McMillan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  128th  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Junior  Association,  10.30  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayer-meeting,  8  P.M. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Robbiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  81st  Street. 

Garries  on  a  great  variety  of  religions  and  social  work. 


LECTURES. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Abbociation, 

7  E^t  15th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  Hall, 
every  Sunday  at  3  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
TueMays  at  8  P.M. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 

Dally  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9-6.  Afternoons 
of  Holidays. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  dally,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.— Free  Libraries 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  135  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  226  West  42d  Street:  25l  West  i3th  Street; 
18  Blast  185th  Street ;  130  West  23d  Street ;  806  West  100th 
Street;  861  West  6Bth  Street:  1623  Second  Avenue :  2i6 
Em!  34th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Rooms,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sunday. 

MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  East  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supimrting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays  7.30  to  9.30  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily!  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 


East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Riverside  Association, 

259  West  99th  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

Nurses’  Settlement, 

259  Henry  Street. 

Sunnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  43d  and  43d  Streets. 

Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

814-216  Blast  20th  Street. 

Wilson  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  Mission. 
126  St.  Mark’s  Place,  cor.  8th  Street  and ’Avenue  A. 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry, 

155  Worth  Street. 

American  Female  Guardian  Society  and  Home 
for  the  Friendless, 

29  Blast  29th  Street. 

Messiah  Home  for  Little  Children, 

145  Blast  15th  Street. 


Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 
Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Roderio  Terry  D.D.,  President. 

George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  (26,000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Ekinds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 
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THE  niriXE  HAN. 

Anna  Temple. 

In  a  little  ship  at  nigtit. 

Gliding  o’er  the  sea, 

Christ  as  man  lay  down  and  slept. 
Worn  as  man  may  be. 

But  when  sudden  tempest  rose 
Causing  wild  alarm, 

Christ  as  God  commanded  peaco. 
And  the  sea  grew  calm. 

Christ  beside  the  silent  tomb. 
Wept  as  man  doth  weep ; 

Then  as  only  Ghxl  can  do. 

Waked  the  dead  from  sleep. 

As  a  man,  a  man  condemned, 
Christ  in  sorrow  dies. 

Then  as  God  to  dying  thief 
Opens  paradise. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


All  Round  tlie  Horizon 

The  world  as  well  as  Great  Britain  has  been 
stnnned  by  the  results  of  last  week’s  war  in 
South  Africa.  The  surrender  of  two  battalions 
and  a  battery  corps  at  Ladysmith  was  an  over¬ 
whelming  disaster.  England  suffered  fearfully 
in  loss  of  prestige.  To  learn  that  the  “finest 
troops  in  the  world’’  could  be  beaten  by  a 
horde  of  rough  Dutch  farmers  fighting  merely 
for  freedom  was  temporarily  paralyzing  to 
British  pride.  But  their  hopes  are  now  cen¬ 
tered  upon  Gen.  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  who  is 
to  rush  to  the  front  with  a  fiood  of  troops  and 
supplies. 

The  English  official  report  of  total  casualties 
among  rank  and  file  around  Ladysmith  is  57 
killed,  227  wounded,  473  missing.  But  this 
list  does  not  include  the  Irish  Fusileers,  one  of 
the  two  surrendered  regiments.  The  Boer 
losses  were  estimated  as  95  killed  and  200 
wounded. 

The  surrender  at  Ladysmith  was  followed 
by  the  evacuation  of  Colenso  and  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  English  forces  farther  South. 
The  army  of  General  White  is  in  a  precarious 
position.  There  is  a  complete  investment  of 
Ladysmith  by  the  Boers:  and  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  operation  to  bring  aid  to  the 
beleaguered  forces  there.  Moreover,  General 
Jonbert  is  evidently  planning  a  vigorous  ag¬ 
gressive  campaign  towards  Cape  Colony,  where 
he  hopes  to  awake  the  enthusiasm  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  of  whom  there  are 
many  thousands  more  than  in  Transvaal. 

Sympathy  on  the  continent  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Boers,  though  no  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  foolish  enough  to  take  an  active 
interference  in  the  war.  The  newspapers  of 
France  and  Germany  are  particularly  jingois¬ 
tic  in  their  sentiments.  In  the  United  States 
public  opinion  is  evenly  divided.  Honest  men 
on  the  one  side  consider  that  England  is  fol¬ 
lowing  the  path  of  “manifest  destiny;’’  while 
equally  conscientious  thinkers  on  the  other 
side  hold  the  opinion  that  the  war  has  been 
forced  upon  the  Boers  under  the  merest  pre¬ 
text,  and  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  to 


gain  new  territory  for  Great  Britain’s  gold 
seekers  and  diamond  diggers.  Where  opinion 
is  so  squarely  divided,  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  right  and  wrong  upon  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Philippine 
policy.  Whatever  the  absolute  right  and  jus¬ 
tice,  all  can  unite  in  hoping  that  there  will  be 
a  speedy  termination  to  war  in  both  instances. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Philippine 
Commissioners  is  a  hearty  and  emphatic  offi¬ 
cial  utterance.  The  unanimity  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  must  afford  President  McKinley 
great  satisfaction.  And  why  should  not  the 
American  public  be  thankful  as  well?  We  have 
at  last  a  well  weighed  and  carefully  considered 
exposition  of  the  true  status  of  the  Philippines, 
given  by  four  men  as  different  in  character 
and  inclination  as  could  possibly  have  been 
found.  It  is  well  known  that  one  member  en¬ 
tered  the  inquiry  firmly  opposed  to  expansion ; 
while  another  was  inclined  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  Yet  no  one  will  dispute  the  absolute 
integrity  of  each  Commissioner ;  and  no  fair- 
minded  American  will  doubt  that  the  report  is 
signed  by  men  honestly  and  conscientiously 
convinced  that  its  contents  are  true  in  the 
highest  and  most  earnest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  report  finds  that  American  control  is 
essential  to  the  present  welfare  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago:  that  “the  rebellion  is  not  a  national 
movement;’’  that  the  machinery  of  the  insur¬ 
gent  government  covered  plunder  and  misrule 
and  even  absolute  anarchy  in  many  cases  in  the 
interior.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  investigations  pictures  in  sharp 
contrast  the  hopeless  condition  of  Luzon  under 
native  misrule  and  prosperous  Manila  under 
American  good  government.  The  chapter  de¬ 
voted  to  self-government  is  the  essential  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  report.  We  are  told,  “Should  our 
power  by  any  fatality  be  withdrawn,  the  com¬ 
mission  believes  that  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  would  speedily  lapse  into  anarchy, 
which  would  excuse,  if  it  did  not  necessitate, 
the  intervention  of  other  powers,  and  the 
eventual  division  of  the  islands  among  them. 
Only  through  American  occupation,  therefore, 
is  the  idea  of  a  free,  self-governing,  and  united 
Philippine  commonwealth  at  all  conceivable.’’ 
The  report  is  signed  by  J.  G.  Schurman, 
George  Dewey,  Charles  Denby  and  Dean 
Worcester.  _ 

The  proposition  for  a  National  University  at 
Washington  under  Government  auspices  was 
negatived  on  Friday  by  the  committee  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  session  in 
that  city.  In  its  place  the  committee  suggests 
a  plan  by  which  students  who  have  had  excep¬ 
tional  educational  opportunities  may  secure 
the  advantages  already  afforded  by  the  public 
institutions  at  the  Capital  City.  The  follow¬ 
ing  resolution  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Association  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Schurman  and  Canfield,  for  investigation  and 
report: 

That  the  Government,  through  the  State 


Department,  might  wisely  maintain  in  Wash¬ 
ington  a  school  for  consuls  analogous  to  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  and  like  those  schools, 
leading  to  a  life  career  in  the  Government 
service. 

A  suggestion  which  will  be  read  with  inter¬ 
est  by  many  an  office  holder  and,  we  hope, 
many  a  voter.  Surely  it  is  a  resolution  both 
timely  and  interesting,  and  introduces  an  idea 
which  may  prove  of  great  value  at  some  future 
time. 

As  The  Evangelist  goes  to  press,  the  country 
is  prepared  for  the  voters’  verdict.  What  that 
verdict  will  be  we  shall  not  attempt  to  predict. 
Elections  will  have  been  held  in  twelve  states 
on  Tuesday,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia 
electing  only  members  of  the  state  legislative 
body.  Governors  will  be  chosen  in  Iowa,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  while  the  other  states  choose  only 
minor  state  officers,  and  in  some  cases  members 
of  the  Legislature.  Maryland  and  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  New  York,  have  constitutional 
amendments  before  the  people,  those  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Mississippi  referring  to  changes  in 
the  judiciary  system.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Nebraska  each  elect  one  Congressman  to 
fill  vacancies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  how  the 
old  time  parties,  that  were  all  inclusive  a  decade 
aso,  have  been  sub-divided  and  forced  into 
many  strange  outgrowths  and  forms.  In  Iowa, 
besides  the  regular  Democrat  and  Republican 
nominees,  tickets  have  been  nominated  by 
the  Prohibitionists,  the  Middle-of-the-Road 
Populists,  and  a  new  and  unheard  of  party 
called  the  United  Christians.  Six  state  tickets 
are  in  the  field  in  Kentucky,  two  of  them 
Democratic;  and  there  the  Socialists’  Labor 
party  is  in  evidence.  Maryland  is  less  radical 
with  but  four  candidates  for  Governor  in  view, 
and  but  one  strange  name,  the  Union  Reform 
party.  Massachusetts  has  the  following  stages 
of  Democracy :  Democrat,  Social  Democrat  and 
straight  out  Socialist.  In  Mississippi  there  is 
the  strange  anomaly  of  no  Republican  ticket  at 
all  in  the  field,  the  fight  lying  between  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Populists.  A  fusion  ticket  in  Ne¬ 
braska  has  saved  that  state  from  heading  the 
list  with  unheard  of  factions.  Conservative 
New  Jersey  has  the  two  old  parties  still ;  and 
solid  Pennsylvania  only  a  Prohibition  and  a 
People’s  Party  in  addition.  South  Dakota, 
like  Nebraska,  covers  a  multitude  of  factions 
under  the  comprehensive  cloak  of  Fusion. 


But  Ohio  has  the  strangest  freak  of  all :  a 
one  man  party,  the  “Golden  Rule’’  Party  of 
Mayor  Jones,  entering  as  a  wedge  into  the 
President’s  own  state ;  and  that  wedge  driven 
by  a  petition  signed  by  76,000  of  the  voters  of 
the  commonwealth.  What  is  the  country  com¬ 
ing  to  with  this  bewildering  whirl  of  kaleido¬ 
scopic  politics?  Let  a  prophet  answer. 

Governor  Roosevelt  in  his  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation  says:  “During  the  past  year  this 
state  has  been  blessed  with  prosperity  and  with 
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order.  Under  Providence  each  man  has  been 
permitted  to  live  his  life  and  do  his  work  as 
seemed  best  to  him,  provided  only  that  he  in 
no  wise  interfered  with  the  liberty  and  well¬ 
being  of  his  fellow.  Moreover,  the  people  of 
this  state  are  not  merely  New  Yorkers;  they 
are  Americans,  and  as  snch  they  have  shared 
in  the  blessings  that  have  come  upon  America 
during  the  year  that  has  gone  by.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  give  thanks  for  the  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  the  nation  and  for  the  way 
in  which  this  great  people  in  the  first  finsh 
of  its  mighty  manhood  is  going  forward  to 
meet  its  destiny  and  to  do  without  fiinching 
every  duty  with  which  that  destiny  brings  it 
face  to  face.  ’  ’ 

The  financial  aid  which  Miss  Helen  Gould 
has  rendered  to  the  women  who  are  conducting 
the  campaign  against  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Roberts  to  Congress  as  Senator  from  Utah  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  public  importance,  not  only 
from  the  character  of  this  admirable  young 
woman,  and  the  large  sum,  |6,000,  which  she 
has  given  to  the  cause,  but  because ,  as  she 
says  in  an  interesting  letter  to  Adjutant  General 
Little,  the  Spanish  war  veteran,  this  is  the 
first  time  that  she  has  taken  active  part  in  any 
political  question.  It  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  and  not  a  little  touching  that  in  taking 
this  new  step,  impelled,  as  she  is  by  the  fact 
that  “this  movement  is  for  the  protection  of 
the  home,  and  of  women  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  ’  *  she  should  make  appeal  to  the  chivalry 
and  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  in  the  recent 
war.  Between  Miss  Gould  and  our  soldiers 
there  is  a  bond  of  friendship  only  half  sug¬ 
gested  by  her  simple  words,  “You  soldiers 
have  been  so  good  to  me, '  ’  but  which  makes 
all  citizens  of  this  country  the  debtor  and  the 
friend  of  this  true  woman-patriot.  There  are 
thousands  who  will  put  more  energy  into  their 
work  for  the  unseating  of  Mr.  Roberts,  because 
they  will  henceforth  be  co-operating  with  Miss 
Gould.  We  are  glad  that  the  League  for  Social 
Service  is  actively  joining  in  this  campaign. 


A  PROTESTANT  MEMORIAL. 

The  Protestants  of  Germany  are  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  interesting  the  Protestants  of  other 
countries  in  erecting  a  church  at  Speyer,  to 
commemorate  the  Diet  of  1529,  convened  to 
suppress  the  Reform  started  by  Luther,  at  which 
time  the  name  Protestant  was  adopted  from  the 
protest  there  formally  delivered  by  the  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  Electors. 

The  plan  broached  a  few  years  ago  to  erect  a 
monument  representative  of  the  Protestant 
faith  in  all  countries  found  immediate  and 
universal  favor.  A  church  having  been 
deemed  the  most  suitable  symbol  of  a  united 
Protestantism,  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
plans,  and  out  of  forty-five  submitted  those  of 
Messrs.  Flugge  and  Nordmann  in  Essen, 
Prussia,  were  selected.  The  building  has  pro¬ 
gressed  as  high  as  the  roof  and  it  promises  to 
be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  appropriate  to  the  idea. 
The  windows  have  been  given  by  the  Protes¬ 
tant  princes  of  Europe,  five  of  them  being  the 
gift  of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress. 
The  organ  will  be  presented  by  German  church 
choirs,  who  are  raising  the  money  by  giving 
concerts.  The  Protestants  of  America  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  this  cause,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Philip  Albert  Beyschlag  having  been  sent 
to  this  country  upon  this  mission. 

Those  who  wish  to  help  in  this  work 
will  please  send  their  contributions  to  Mr. 
Louis  Tag,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York  City. 
Remember  that  every  gift,  however  small 
will  be  a  stone  put  to  the  Ebenezer  of  all 
Protestantism. 

Unless  not  desired,  the  contributions  will  be 
published  in  various  papers.  The  Evangelist 

mong  them. 


THE  LIFE  MOKE  ABUNDANT. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

One  of  these  days  we  shall  drop  the  old-time 
nomenclature  in  regard  to  Christian  Ezperi. 
ence,  such  as  “The  Higher  Life,  ’ ’  “The  Deeper 
Life,"  “Perfect  Sanctification,”  “Perfect 
Love,  *  ’  and  take  up  the  term,  ‘  ‘  More  Abundant 
Life.”  We  shall  have  the  advantage  of  having 
a  purely  Scriptural  name  for  this  inward  and 
spiritual  thing.  For  Jesus  said,  I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly.  Jesus  then  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  phrase  and  all  that  is  legitimately 
in  the  phrase  will  be  made  good  in  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Besides,  it  is  a  comprehensive  phrase. 
It  includes  all  the  other  terms  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  spiritual  experience  and  con¬ 
tributes  something  out  of  its  own  fulness. 

If  a  stream  receives  a  more  abundant  supply 
of  that  which  makes  it  a  stream,  viz.  water, 
it  will  need  a  deeper  channel  and  also  score 
a  higher  water  mark.  If  we  receive  “all  the 
fulness  of  God,  ”  if  we  receive  ‘  ‘  more  than  we 
can  ask  or  think,”  if  “the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ’  ’ 
terms  that  are  practically  synonymous  with  the 
phrase,  ‘  ‘  The  more  abundant  life,  ’  ’  we  shall 
have  “perfect  love,”  we  shall  have  “full  sanc¬ 
tification,”  we  shall  have  “mystical  union 
with  Christ,”  we  shall  have  “a  Spirit-tilled” 
life.  It  would  be  healthful  and  corrective  if 
all  other  terms  were  dropped  and  but  this  one, 
“life  more  abundant"  used  by  all  Christians 
everywhere. 

Advantages.  1.  It  would  keep  before  our 
comprehension  and  our  faith  the  source  of  this 
life.  Jesus  is  the  source  of  the  believer’s 
life.  He  is  the  vine,  we  are  the  branches ;  his 
life  fiows  into  ours.  Peter  said  of  the  Pente¬ 
costal  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  “Jesus  hath  shed 
forth  this  that  ye  do  see  and  hear.  ’  ’  It  will 
detract  from  your  full  joy  in  the  Spirit’s  pres¬ 
ence  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the 
author  of  the  more  abundant  life  in  your  soul. 
It  will  add  to  your  daily  yielding  up  of  your¬ 
self  to  God  to  fully  perceive  that  the  life  in 
you  struggling  for  supremacy  over  wayward 
inclinations  and  ambitious  thoughts  is  the 
very  life  that,  being  in  Jesus,  sent  him  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  the  world.  How  close 
it  brings  Jesus  to  you  to  recognize  that  blessed 
fact !  There  is  no  text  in  Scripture  in  which 
Jesus  comes  nearer  to  his  disciples  than  the 
one  in  John  xx.  2:  “And  he  breathed  on  them 
and  saith  unto  them.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Spirit.”  The  breath  that  issues  from  the 
lungs  is  saturated  with  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  When  Jesus  breathed  upon  his 
disciples,  they  received,  as  it  were,  his  very 
personality.  Lord  Jesus,  keep  us  so  near  thee 
that  we  can  feel  thy  breath  upon  our  faces  and 
our  hearts!  If  we  do  not  exercise  much  care¬ 
fulness,  one  great  truth  will  obscure  another. 
We  must  never  allow  the  great  trnth  that 
Jesus  sheds  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  any  blessedness  of  experience  we  may 
have  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  would  grieve  the  blessed  Spirit  himself 
if  the  joy  of  his  presence  turned  our  eyes  from 
the  risen  and  ascended  Jesus.  Jesus  is  forever 
the  object  of  faith. 

2.  It  would  emphasize  before  the  minds  of 
men  what  religion  is.  Religion  is  life.  I  fear 
the  world  does  not  understand  this,  and  I 
greatly  fear  Christians  themselves  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  this,  although  the  life  is  actually  fiow- 
ing  into  their  souls.  Good  old  Scougal  defined 
religion  to  be  “  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  ’  ’  It  immensely  changes  your  ideas  of 
Christianity  to  fully  recognize  this.  It  will 
greatly  change  your  religious  appeals  to  men. 
Yon  will  not  go  around  among  men  saying, 
“Oh!  be  good,  for  it  is  good  to  be  good.” 
But  yon  will  say  with  tremendous  earnestness. 
Receive  the  life.  Receive  the  quickening. 


Believe  and  your  dead  souls  shall  live.  Then 
having  received  the  life,  treat  it  as  a  live 
thing.  Let  it  grow.  Give  it  room.  Give  it 
all  that  it  requires  for  growth  and  fruitage. 
Obey  its  impulses.  Yield  yourself  to  the  life 
within  you. 

Religion  is  not  only  life,  but  life  coming  down 
from  above.  It  is  not  a  spontaneous  growth. 
Fire  came  down  and  consumed  Abel’s  offering. 
Fire  came  down  and  lighted  the  bush  on 
Horeb’s  side  that  burned  with  fire  and  was  nn- 
consnmed.  Fire  came  down  and  consumed 
Elijah’s  sacrifice  and  even  licked  up  the  water 
in  the  trench.  But  no  fire  came  down  upon 
the  altar  erected  to  Baal,  though  the  priests 
cried  for  weary  hours,  Baal  hear  us!  And 
that  is  the  eternal  difference  between  Chris- 
ti^ity  and  all  man-made  religions.  Fire  from 
heaven  comes  down  upon  Christianity,  while 
the  altars  of  false  gods  are  dead  and  cold. 
Build  your  altar.  Set  the  wood  in  order  upon 
it.  Lay  a  yielded  self  upon  it.  The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.  God  will  send 
down  the  fire.  And  fire  is  the  emblem  of  the 
quickening  life.  Said  a  poor  peasant  woman, 
converted  in  one  of  the  McAll  Missions  in 
France,  “I  know  more  than  Dr.  Nicodemus 
did,  for  I  am  born  again  and  I  can  explain  the 
new  birth,  and  Jesus  is  often  as  near  me  as  you 
are  in  that  chair.  I  sing  for  joy.  ”  Religion 
was  a  life  within  her. 

Religion  is  an  inflowing  life.  Just  as  the  life 
of  the  vine  fiows  into  the  branch,  so  does  the 
life  of  Jesus  flow  into  the  heart.  The  branchi 
in  order  to  receive  the  life  of  the  vine,  needs 
two  things;  (1)  preparedness  to  receive,  and 
(2)  a  close  connection  with  the  vine.  Given 
these  and  the  life  fiows  on.  And  the  heart,  in 
order  to  receive  the  Jesus  life,  needs  two 
things,  (1)  preparedness  to  receive,  and  (2)  faith 
connection  with  Jesus.  Given  these  and  the 
life  will  flow  on.  Sometimes  drop  by  drop  as 
it  were,  sometimes  by  gentle  percolation,  some¬ 
times  in  full  stream,  sometimes  in  Pentecostal 
abundance.  The  amount  of  the  inflow  is  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  preparedness  of  the  heart.  A 
very  small  obstruction  in  the  conduits  will 
stop  the  inflow  of  the  blessed  life.  Our  effort 
and  anxiety  are  to  be  exercised  to  give  unob¬ 
structed  flow.  Abundance  is  not  difference  but 
more.  It  does  not  flow  through  new  channels, 
but  through  the  old  channels  made  wider.  The 
Spirit- filled  life  is  to  have  more  of  the  Spirit 
than  you  now  have,  but  received  in  the  same 
way  of  repentance  and  confession  and  prayer 
and  faith.  It  simplifies  this  whole  subject  to 
know  that  the  more  abundant  life  is  only  more 
of  the  life  than  you  now  have ;  and  to  receive 
it  you  ask  God  for  it  as  you  did  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  of 
the  times  that  many  are  inquiring  about  the 
Spirit-filled  life,  and  it  is  important  that  we 
forsake  not  the  Biblical  way  of  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Curtis. 

It  is  the  annual  custom  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Baltimore  to  leave  the  metropolis,  and  to  hold 
its  fall  meeting  in  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  Border  State.  This  year  an  invitation 
was  received  to  meet  where 

“The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland.” 

And  the  little  city  opened  its  homes  with  that 
charming  hospitality  and  bountiful  fare  for 
which  it  is  famous.  The  sessions  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  were  held  in  the  old  Presbyterian 
Ohnrch,  which  has  recently  been  renovated 
and  beautified,  the  alterations  being  completed 
barely  in  time  for  this  occasion.  An  interest¬ 
ing  service  of  re-dedication  was  held  on  the 
second  evening  of  the  meeting,  when  a  practi¬ 
cal  and  powerful  sermon  on  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Maltbie  D. 
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Babcock  D.D.  of  Baltimore,  to  a  large  aadi- 
ence,  from  the  words,  “Let  this  mind  be  in 
yon,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.”  United 
and  devoted  to  its  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
F.  Dixon,  this  church  is  now  feeling  the  quick¬ 
ened  pulse  of  a  new  life. 

This  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  fertile 
valleys  of  our  land,  still  glorying  in  its 
“meadows  rich  with  corn,”  and 

“Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 

Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord  1  ’’ 

A  view  of  surpassing  loveliness  is  obtained 
from  the  new  cemetery,  whose  crest  is 
crowned  by  the  striking  statue  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  Frederick’s  famous  son,  surmounting  the 
monument  recently  erected  to  him,  as  the 
author  of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

The  historic  associations  of  Frederick  are 
many  and  familiar,  and  crowd  upon  the  mind 
of  the  visitor  as  he  walks  its  streets,  so  quiet 
to-day,  so  animated  in  times  of  civil  strife, 
now  happily  forever  past.  Sectional  feeling 
ran  high  in  those  heated  days 

“  When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall. 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down. 

Horse  and  foot  into  Fredericktown  ;  ” 

and  when  a  loyal  Presbyterian  pastor  spread 
the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  pulpit.  All 
pilgrims  visit  the  lowly  mound  in  the  old 
cemetery  which  marks  the  resting  place  of 
Barbara  Fretchie.  They  are  generally  surprised 
to  be  informed  that  Stonewall  Jackson  never 
passed  her  house  on  bis  memorable  raid,  and 
that  the  famous  incident  rests  more  on  fiction 
than  on  fact.*  But  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  old 
woman  of  ninety-six  years  is  as  superb  in 
poetry  as  it  would  be  in  history,  and  Whittier’s 
lyric  is  as  stirring  an  appeal  to  patriotism  as 
Edward  Everett  Hale’s  “Man  Without  a 
Country.  ’  ’ 

Baltimore  has  recently  received  a  visit  from 
the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  pastor  of  the 
New  Court  Congregational  Church  of  London, 
and  well  known  to  the  Christian  public  of  this 
country  as  one  of  the  most  stirring  speakers 
at  the  North  field  Conferences  for  the  last  four 
summers.  A  large  number  of  Baltimoreans 
were  in  attendance  at  Northfield  last  August, 
and  united  in  an  earnest  request  for  a  visit  by 
Mr.  Morgan  to  our  city  while  on  his  rapid 
tour  of  our  country. 

He  was  here  for  three  days  only,  delivering 
eight  addresses  in  all.  Special  union  prayer- 
meetings  had  been  held  for  a  month  previous 
in  order  to  prepare  our  hearts  to  receive  the 
message,  and  a  reception  given  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Howard  Kelly,  the  distinguished  surgeon 
and  Mr  Morgan’s  host,  introduced  the  evan¬ 
gelist  to  the  clergymen  of  the  city  and  assured 
him  of  their  cordial  co  operation.  The  mass 
meetings  were  held  in  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Oliver  E.  Huckel 
is  pastor,  and  were  in  charge  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  originally  appointed  at  Northfield.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Rev.  R. 
Howard  Taylor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  presided  at  all  the  services.  The 
audiences  were  large,  with  only  standing  room 
for  many,  representing  Christian  people  of  all 
varieties  of  creed,  and  shaded  here  and  there 
with  dusky  or  yellow-tinted  faces  relieving 
the  monotony  of  color;  while  the  platform 
was  crowded  with  ministers  ■  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  who  participated  in  the  devotional  ex¬ 
ercises. 

Mr.  Morgan’s  message  is  distinctively  one 
for  Christians ;  only  one  sermon,  that  on  Sun- 


•Some  of  our  readers  will  have  observed  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  this  question  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and  the 
assertions  of  two  persons  who  were  residents  of  Frederick 
during  the  Civil  War  (though  one  a  very  young  child), 
that  the  poem  is  founded  on  an  actual  incident,  though 
not  precisely  such  as  Whittier  described.-  [Editor 
Evangelist.] 


day  evening,  by  request,  being  addressed  to 
the  unconverted.  He  feels  that  his  special 
mission  is  to  arouse  Christians  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  solemn  responsibilities  as  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Master,  their  birthright  privileges 
as  God’s  children,  and  the  marvelous  possi¬ 
bilities,  unrecognized  and  largely  unknown,  of 
spiritual  attainment  open  to  them.  His 
message  comes  from  the  heart,  fresh  from  his 
own  personal  experience,  which  is  as  real  and 
as  significant  to  him  as  was  that  of  Paul,  and 
this  is  largely  the  secret  of  his  power.  It  is 
delivered  with  passionate  earnestness,  and  in 
the  white  heat  of  intense  conviction;  not, 
however,  sweeping  his  audience  off  its  feet  by 
appeals  to  the  emotions ;-  but  carrying  his  case 
by  careful,  logical  argument,  and  applying  the 
searching  probe  of  conscience.  He  delivered 
a  series  of  five  addresses  on  The  Christian 
Life;  the  New  Birth,  Health  (Holiness), 
Growth,  Activity  (Christian  Service),  and  the 
Infilling  of  the  Spirit.  They  were  marvelous 
examples  of  expository  preaching,  such  as  few 
of  us  have  heard  equalled,  focalizing  a  wide 
range  and  rare  knowledge  of  Scripture,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  style  simple  as  sunlight  and  clear  as 
crystal,  and  enforced  by  apt  illustrations  and 
powerful  application. 

Seldom  have  we  beard  such  a  searching  mes¬ 
sage,  delivered  in  such  a  modest  manner,  and 
which  commanded  such  close  thoughtful  atten¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  in  his  addresses  of  over  sixty 
minutes  each,  developing  text  after  text  in 
rapid  succession  and  with  many  a  Pauline 
digression,  the  audience  often  felt  that  it  had 
received  more  than  it  could  assimilate  or  carry 
away.  His  own  ability  to  continue  such  serv¬ 
ices  several  times  daily,  and  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  is  remarkable.  In  an  extra  morning 
address  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he 
unfolded  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  Voca¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  in  a  masterly  manner  and 
with  great  eloquence. 

The  impression  has  been  deep  upon  all  who 
have  heard  him.  When,  in  the  closing  service, 
the  preacher  called  for  all  who  were  ready  to 
make  an  entire  surrender  of  themselves  to 
Christ  to  stand,  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  great 
audience  rose  to  its  feet.  The  ministers  have 
returned  to  their  work  with  increased  earnest¬ 
ness,  trusting  that  this  may  mark  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  spiritual  experience  with  Chris¬ 
tians  here,  and  that  our  churches  may  know 
and  show  this  winter  a  complete  consecration 
to  Christ. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Prof  J.  C.  Bracq. 

Newfoundland  was  largely  settled  in  despite 
of  English  law,  which  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
the  fisheries  in  the  hands  of  English  ship  own¬ 
ers,  prevented  anyone  from  building  a  home 
in  the  island  within  six  miles  from  the  shore. 
As  the  country  offers  but  scanty  resources  in 
agricultural  land,  this  was  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition.  Chronologically  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  were  English,  but  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  emigrated  later,  were  Irish.  The 
Scotch  have  also  furnished  their  share  to  the 
ethnographical  composition  of  the  island.  The 
religious  character  of  the  islanders  was  largely 
determined  by  their  origin.  The  Irish  are 
Catholics,  the  English  are  Anglicans  and 
Methodists,  while  the  Scotch  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  has 
been  no  fusion  as  yet  of  the  varied  population 
of  this  island. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  life  in  New¬ 
foundland  is  that  religion  is  the  dominant  line 
of  demarcation.  A  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  is 
bom,  baptized,  educated,  married  and  buried 
along  church  lines.  In  most  places  the  Cath¬ 
olics  live  in  one  part  of  the  settlement,  the 
Anglicans  in  another  and  the  Methodists  in 
still  another,  each  religious  body  having  its  par¬ 


ticular  church  and  school  in  its  midst.  The 
state  entrusts  to  these  different  bodies  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  youth,  giving  subsidies  to  them 
for  that  purpose,  but  this  division  of  the  funds 
along  sectarian  lines  produces  lamentable  re¬ 
sults.  The  province  devotes  only  74  cents  per 
capita  for  all  educational  purposes.  The  result 
qf  this  system  is  often  the  presence  of  small 
competing  schools  in  a  place  which  could 
hardly  sustain  one  well.  The  secondary 
schools  have  but  a  small  number  of  patrons 
and  inadequate  resources.  Like  the  other 
schools,  they  are  prevented  from  doing  their 
best  by  religious  divisions.  With  all  their 
noble  qualities,  Newfoundlanders  have  but 
little  scientific  and  literary  culture. 

This  being  said,  the  denominations  seem  to 
use  their  grants  with  great  zeal  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  Catholics  have  an  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  machinery  embracing  elementary,  aca¬ 
demic  and  theological  education.  Bishop 
Hawley  is  spoken  of  as  a  mentally  alert  prelate. 
One  can  scarcely  expect  among  either  Catholics 
or  Protestants  the  higher  theological  culture 
found  in  the  United  States,  England,  Holland, 
France  and  Germany.  The  clergy  of  all  the 
churches  are  absorbed  in  a  very  active  and 
humble  ministry  among  the  fisher  population. 
A  number  of  the  Anglican  stations  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  affilia¬ 
tion  the  churches  have  ritualistic  tendencies. 
They  have  a  college,  whatever  that  means,  for 
the  total  grant  for  the  three  or  four  colleges  of 
the  island  amounts  to  less  than  $10,000  per  j ear. 
The  Anglican  Theological  School  until  recently 
had  only  one  instructor,  called  tutor,  whose 
work  was  broadened  by  occasional  lectures 
from  the  rector  of  the  cathedral.  With  such 
inadequate  provisions  of  training,  one  need 
not  be  astonished  that  as  a  whole  the  Anglican 
clergy  of  Newfoundland  lacks  largeness  of  intel¬ 
lectual  vision.  On  the  other  hand,  on  all  sides, 
I  heard  uniform  testimonies  to  the  consecrated 
spirit  of  the  whole  Anglican  ministry. 

The  Methodists  are  unusually  prosperous. 
Their  type  of  religion  and  organization  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Newfoundland¬ 
ers.  They  display  their  usual  zeal  to  reach  the 
lowest  masses,  and  they  have  been  amply  re¬ 
warded  wdth  success.  They  have  their  share 
of  education  in  the  form  of  common  schools 
and  a  college — the  word  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  an  imperfect  high  school  working  for 
better  things. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  contains  a  strong 
Scotch  element.  Its  characteristics  are  strong 
convictions.  Calvinist  ic  logic,  adherence  to 
those  first  principles  of  religion  and  reason 
which  have  so  long  been  the  force  of  Calvinis- 
tic  churches.  Numerically,  this  church  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  island,  but  in  strength  of 
purpose  and  education  she  takes  an  important 
position.  The  Rev.  A.  Robertson,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews’  Church  in  St.  Johns,  is  the 
clergyman  of  the  island  who  has  left  upon 
me  the  strongest  impression  of  culture  and 
religious  fervor. 

As  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  one  cannot 
expect  much  in  an  island  that  has  not  even  a 
public  library.  There  are  no  institutions  dis¬ 
cussing  ideas.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  ministers  are  not  aware  of  the  great  work 
of  thought  going  on  in  the  religious  world, 
preventing  doctrines  from  becoming  fossilized 
and  lifeless.  Active  work,  however,  frequently 
attains  the  same  results.  The  man  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  religion  living  for  others  will 
keep  his  own  vital  and  fervid.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  mistaken  policy  which  weakens  the 
work  of  education  and  dwarfs  the  intellectu¬ 
ality  of  the  churches,  religious  life  is  that 
which  after  all  seems  the  most  satisfactory  in 
the  island. 

St.  Pierre  Island. 
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A  LITTLE  LIGHT  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Professor  McGiffert  is  not  the  first  Presby¬ 
terian  who  has  been  asked  to  relieve  the 
strain  on  his  denomination  by  qnietly  taking 
himself  over  the  border  into  another  branch  of 
the  Evangelical  Church. 

That  same  thing  occurred  in  the  year  of 
grace  1831,  when  the  Scottish  Kirk  deposed 
John  McLeod  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  saintly 
spirits  in  its  ministry,  for  his  views  as  to  the 
personal  assurance  of  salvation  and  an  unlim¬ 
ited  atonement.  With  that  action  was  com¬ 
bined  an  assurance  of  confidence  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character  of  the  deposed  minister,  and  the 
intimation  that  he  might  betake  himself  across 
the  border  and  be  received  into  the  ministry 
of  the  English  Church  or  the  Independents, 
with  both  of  which  bodies  the  Scottish  Church 
was  in  full  fraternal  connection. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  which  so  deeply  wounded  Camp¬ 
bell  as  this.  He  alludes  to  it  in  his  letters 
and  says,  without  one  shade  of  indignation  or 
personal  re.sentment,  that  it  touched  him  to 
the  quick  that  his  own  dear  and  honored 
Church  should  thrust  him  from  its  ministry 
while  still  recognizing  in  him  the  marks  of  a 
true  believer,  and  cast  him  out  for  heresy 
while  cordially  ready  to  recognize  him  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  over  the 
border. 

They  stamped  him  with  the  deep,  black 
brand  of  heresy  and  put  him  out  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  his  own  Church,  while  a  few  miles 
away,  over  the  border,  they  might  still  recog¬ 
nize  him  as  a  minister  of  Christ  and  receive 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  at  his  hands. 
It  cut  Campbell  to  the  heart  that  his  own 
Mother  Church  should  deal  herself  such  a  blow 
as  this,  and  fence  herself  off  in  such  uncatholic 
schism  from  the  communion  of  the  Evangelical 
Church. 

But  Campbell  bore  his  heavy  trial  with  the 
patience  and  meekness  of  a  saint.  He  would 
neither  form  a  new  sect  nor  break  away  from 
his  church  and  join  himself  to  another.  Preach 
Christ  he  would,  and  did,  to  all  that  would 
hear  him.  The  leisure  forced  on  him  by  his 
deposition  was  employed  to  compose  the  work 
on  the  Atonement  which  has  influenced  the 
thought  of  the  Church  more  deeply  and  per¬ 
manently  than  anything  published  since  Presi¬ 
dent  Edwards.  His  home  grew  into  a  retreat 
of  holy  men  Maurice  loved  him ;  Erskine  of 
Linlathen  loved  him;  Newman  McLeod,  the 
Queen’s  preacher  in  Scotland,  and  the  saintly 
Bishop  Ewing  loved  him ,  and  they  all  held 
sweet  communion  together. 

In  1868  the  University  of  Glasgow  made  him 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  In  1871  a  testimonial 
and  address  was  presented  to  him  signed  by 
representatives  of  nearly  every  religious  de¬ 
nomination  in  Scotland,  and  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  avowed  publicly  that  this 
minister  whom  they  deposed  for  a  heretic  in 
the  Scottish  Kirk  was  not  only  free  of  all  taint 
of  heresy  in  the  Evangelical  Churches  across 
the  border,  but  was  in  himself  the  most  alto¬ 
gether  Christ-like  man  he  had  known  in  his 
life. 


This  is  the  dreadful  blow  at  its  own  vitals 
from  which  Dr.  McGiffert’s  refusal  to  retreat 
to  the  Evangelical  Church  across  the  border 
saves  the  Presbyterian  communion.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  that  Church  not  to  put  itself  off  the 
catholic  ground  of  the  common  faith,  nor  to 
shrivel  its  ministry  by  declaring  that  its  con¬ 
fessional  basis  is  not  the  same  as  in  all 
branches  of  the  living  Church. 

Dr.  McGiffert’s  act  at  least  gives  the  Church 
the  chance  to  save  itself  from  this  reproach. 
It  is  a  loyal  assertion  on  his  part,  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry  stand  on  catholic  and  apostolic  ground, 
and  that  the  confessional  basis  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  office  in  one  branch  of  the  living  Church 
is  the  same  as  in  another. 


PROFESSOR  DUFFIELD’S  PAMPHLET. 

We  observe  with  sincere  regret  the  pamphlet 
which  Prof.  John  T.  Duffield  D.D.  of  Prince¬ 
ton  University  has  issued  on  “The  McGiffert 
Case.’’  This  regret  is  on  two  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  the  “case’’  is  now  before  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  New  York,  by  the  action  of  the  last 
Assembly,  and  no  one  outside  that  Presbytery 
has  at  the  present  time  any  responsibility  or 
duty  connected  with  it.  In  the  second  place, 
we  cannot  regard  Professor  Dufiield’s  pamphlet, 
even  if  its  publication  were  appropriate,  as 
likely  to  aid  in  a  wise  solution  of  the  questions 
involved. 

The  Assembly  has  referred  the  “whole  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  teachings’’  of  Dr.  McGiffert  in  his 
book,  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  “for 
such  disposition  as  in  its  judgment  the  peace 
of  the  Church  and  purity  of  doctrine  may  re¬ 
quire. ’’  Professor  Duffield  assumes  that  the 
Presbytery  must  try  Dr.  McGiffert  if  he  does 
not  withdraw.  But  the  Assembly  voted  down 
such  a  proposal  by  a  large  majority.  It  did 
indeed  adopt  certain  statements  of  opinion  in 
connection  with  this  action,  which  are  entitled 
to  consideration  as  the  views  of  a  company  of 
good  and  earnest  men.  But  they  form  no  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Church,  nor  do  they  modify 
the  fact  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  tell  the 
Presbytery  what  it  judged  to  be  the  proper 
method  of  disposing  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Professor  Duffield  appears  to  think  that  there 
were  implicit  instructions,  if  no  explicit  onesi 
and  ventures  to  say  that  the  action  was  taken 
as  it  was,  because  of  the  declaration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly  that  Dr.  McGiffert 
would  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  Church. 
It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  on  the 
precise  argument  which  decides  a  question, 
but  in  the  present  instance  Professor  Dnffi eld’s 
opinion  of  what  ought  to  have  been  seems  to 
obscure  his  vision  of  what  was.  The  presump¬ 
tions  are  all  against  him.  The  minority  report 
was  signed  by  only  8  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  21.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  tolerably  well  the  division  of  opinion  in 
the  Assembly  itself.  On  this  basis  390  out  of 
say  630  members  would  have  supported  the 
majority  report  on  its  merits — or  more  than 
three-fifths.  Very  likely  the  argument  re¬ 
ferred  to  aided  in  making  the  vote  unanimous, 
but  unanimity  was  only  an  incident,  and  may 
be  offset  by  the  fact  that  there  were  certainly 
some  at  Minneapolis  as  there  were  at  Winona, 
who  were  not  in  favor  of  having  any  pressure 
put  upon  Dr.  McGiffert  to  leave  the  Church. 
In  any  case  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  a  Presby¬ 
terian  principle  which  Professor  Duffield  him¬ 
self  utilizes.  He  must  not  forget  that  it  held 
at  Minneapolis. 

Professor  Duffield  assumes,  further,  that  the 
last  Assembly  counselled  Dr.  McGiffert  to 
leave  the  Church.  But  in  this  he  is  quite 
wrong.  The  preceding  Assembly  did  so,  and 
Dr.  McGiffert  replied  in  a  manly,  courteous 
letter,  in  which  he  explained  why  he  was  not 
able  to  follow  this  counsel.  The  Assembly  at 


Minneapolis  did  not  repeat  that  counsel.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duffield  says,  indeed,  that  it  ‘  ‘  re-asserts 
its  deliverance  of  1898.”  Butin  this  he— of 
course  unintentionally — misrepresents  the  As¬ 
sembly.  What  it  said  was; 

“while  accepting  the  same  (Dr.  McOiflFert's  repudi¬ 
ation)  as  sincere,  the  Assembly,  nevertheless,  reasser  t 
their  deliverance  of  1898,  condemning  the  statements  of 
said  hook  as  being  such  as  to  justify  the  interpretation 
so  repudiated.”  (Minutes,  1899,  page  9.>.) 

There  is  not  a  word  here  about  Dr.  Mo- 
Giffert’s  leaving  the  Church.  It  is  evident 
that  if  Professor  Duffield  had  been  a  member 
of  the  last  Assembly  he  would  have  advocated 
the  minority  report,  and  he  might,  of  course, 
have  persuaded  the  Assembly.  But  he  was 
not  there,  and  the  Assembly  acted  otherwise. 

But  if  Professor  Duffield  misunderstands  the 
status  of  the  matter,  be  is  not  more  fortunate 
in  the  solution  he  propoi-es.  Dr.  McGiffert, 
he  says  in  effect,  must  leave  the  Church,  peace¬ 
ably  if  he  will,  forcibly  if  he  will  not.  He 
sets  forth  an  array  of  arguments  by  which  he 
supposes  Dr.  McGiffert  to  justify  himself  in 
not  withdrawing.  W’e  must  be  content  with 
pointing  out  three  serious  fallacies  in  his 
attempt  to  overthrow  these  arguments. 

The  first  is  that  he  wholly  ignores  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  there  is  truth  in  the  views 
which  have  been  criticized,  and  how  a  decision 
can  be  reached  on  this  point.  We  can  assure 
him  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
in  the  mind  of  many  Presbyterians,  and  the 
belief  is  steadily  gaining  ground  that  a  Church 
which  condemns  new  views,  put  forward  by 
competent  and  reverent  men,  without  dis¬ 
cussing  them,  and  seeking  calmly,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  know  what 
the  facts  really  are,  is  a  cowardly  Church,  and 
that  no  discussion  of  high  themes  is  possible 
while  one  party  holds  an  ecclesiastical  club 
over  the  head  of  the  other.  Of  all  this  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duffield  appears  totally  unconscious.  He 
even  makes  no  attempt  to  prove  that  his  quota¬ 
tions  from  Dr.  McGiffert’s  book  are  contrary 
to  the  Confession,  still  less  that  they  are  not 
true.  This  omission  vitiates  his  conclusion. 

The  two  other  serious  fallacies  in  Professor 
Duffield’s  pamphlet  are  connected  with  his 
definition  of  the  Church,  and  his  view  of  the 
significance  of  subscription  to  the  Standards. 
As  to  the  Church,  he  repeats  in  a  bald  form, 
his  well-known  opinion  that 

“a  Christian  church,  or  branch  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ,  consists  of  a  company  of  professing  Christians, 
likeminded  in  certain  distinctive  characteristics  of  faith 
and  practice,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  are  voluntarily  associated  to  maintain 
and  propagate  what  they  believe  lo  be  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Scripture.” 

Whatever  this  definition  may  be  it  is  not 
Presbyterian.  Our  Form  of  Government,  Chap. 
II.  sec.  4,  says: 

“A  particular  church  consists  of  a  number  of  prc  fessing 
Christians,  with  their  offspring,  voluntarily  associated 
together  for  divine  worship  and  godly  living,  agreeably 
to  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  submitting  to  a  certain  form 
of  government.” 

We  are  not  willing  to  imagine  that  Professor 
Duffield  can  see  no  difference  between  these 
forms  of  statement.  But  more  than  this. 
He  says  again : 

“The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  a  common  faith  and  the  rule  of  the  majoritn." 
(Italics  his.) 

And  once  more:  Dr  McGiffert’s  attitude 
“manifests  a  singular  over-sight  or  misconception  of 
the  difference  between  Presbyterianism  and  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  or  Indepepdency.  A  fundamental  principle 
of  Presbyterian  Church  government,  as  stated  above,  is 
the  rule  of  the  majority.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
these  assertions.  The  truth  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  A  fundamental  principle  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism  is  the  rule  of  the  majority.  What 
is  ecclesiastically  orthodox  is,  in  Congrega¬ 
tionalism,  what  the  majority  hold  at  any  given 
time.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  view  of 
the  majority.  In  Presbyterianism,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  written  Constitution. 
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Not  the  opinion  of  a  chance  majority,  but  the 
Standards  of  the  Ohnrch  are  the  court  of 
appeal. 

The  very  difficulty  with  Professor  Dnffield 
and  others  like  him  is  that  they  have  adopted 
the  Congregational  principle,  and — with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world— are  endeavoring, 
nnder  the  rule  of  the  temporary  majority,  to 
substitute  the  tyranny  of  their  own  interpreta¬ 
tions  for  the  constitutional  liberty  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  consequences  are  de¬ 
plorable. 

The  chief  consequence,  in  Professor  Duffield’s 
argument,  is  the  distorted  view  to  which  it 
leads  as  to  the  significance  of  subscription  to 
the  Standards.  Dr.  McGiflfert  subscribes  un¬ 
hesitatingly  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  as  required  in  our  Book. 
“Ah,  but  in  what  sense  does  he  subscribe?’’ 
asks  Professor  Duffield. 

Now,  in  fact,  subscription  was  originally 
introduced  as  a  protection  for  those  who  took 
it,  and  not  as  a  barrier  against  those  without. 
Subscription,  like  the  oath  of  allegiance,  estab¬ 
lishes  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
This  is  inherent  in  the  Constitution.  If  a  sub¬ 
scription  excludes  those  who  cannot  take  it,  it 
guards  those  who  can. 

Professor  Duffield  refers  to  subscription  as 
the  basis  of  Reunion.  Precisely  so.  Attempts 
at  Reunion  failed  as  long  as  they  were  based 
on  attempts  to  define  in  what  sense  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  taken.  They  succeeded  only  when 
such  attempts  were  abandoned,  and  the  simple 
statement  itself  was  recognized  as  a  sufficient 
test.  Even  the  Old  School  General  Assembly 
at  Albany  in  1868,  in  answer  to  a  protest  from 
opponents  of  Reunion,  said : 

Furthermore,  this  Assembly  emphatically  holds  up  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  world,  that  It  receives  into  Its 
ministry  and  membership  those  who  adopt  “the  System 
of  Doctrine  Taught  in  our  Confession,”  and  that  it  never 
has  held,  and  does  not  now  hold,  that  its  ministers  or 
members  shall  “  view,  state,  or  explain  ”  that  system  in 
any  other  than  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  our 
standards.  {Minvten,  O.  S.  1868,  p.  664). 

But  “the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
our  Standards’’  are  not  enough  for  Professor 
Duffield.  He  demands  explanations  and  inter¬ 
pretations  before  he  will  be  satisfied,  and  in 
this  he  goes  beyond  and  against  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Church. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  regret  the 
issue  of  this  pamphlet.  The  earnestness  and 
zeal  of  its  venerable  author  are  beyond  all 
question.  He  has  the  courage  of  his  convic¬ 
tions,  and  skill  in  stating  his  points.  But  we 
are  constrained  to  regard  him  as  a  very  un¬ 
safe  guide  in  our  present  crisis. 

GROWTH  AND  OUTGROWTH. 

We  spend  considerable  thought  and  prayer  in 
trying  to  get  over  the  feeblenesses  of  our 
nature  and  to  secure  emancipation  from  the 
thraldom  of  our  small  limitations.  A  goo<l 
deal  of  the  time  so  employed  is  wasted  time 
because  it  is  misspent  time,  and  because  al¬ 
though  our  intentions  are  serious  enough  there 
is  no  particular  connection  between  our  inten 
tions  and  the  way  we  go  about  to  realize  them. 
We  try  to  get  over  being  small,  but  without 
any  very  conscious  plan  or  ambition  of  be¬ 
coming  large. 

St.  Paul  incidentally  remarks  in  his  distin¬ 
guished  chapter  on  charity  that  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  man  he  put  away  childish  things. 
Most  people  on  the  contrary,  if  they  were  to 
write  a  thirteenth  of  Corinthians,  would  want 
to  say  that  when  they  had  put  away  childish 
things  they  became  a  man,  becoming  large  by 
ceasing  to  be  small  instead  of  ceasing  to  be 
small  by  having  become  large. 

There  are  several  rather  practical  matters 
that  might  be  adduced  in  illustrating  St. 
Paul’s  principle  as  a  working  policy,  but  one 
such  will  subserve  our  immediate  purpose,  and 


that  has  to  do  with  what  might  fitly  enough 
be  ^called  church  frivolity.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  this  word  frivolity  we  are  not  now 
using  in  the  sense  of  worldly  engrossment 
with  paltry  matters.  It  is  churohly  frivolity 
that  is  here  intended  and  not  worldly  frivolity. 
Of  course  frivolity  in  its  interior  genius  is  the 
same  thing,  whatever  be  the  matter  in  regard 
to  which  it  is  exercised ;  it  denotes  always  a 
self- commitment  to  trifies,  a  sort  of  soaking 
away  of  the  water  into  the  sand  in  such  way 
that  it  never  arrives  at  the  sea.  When  referred 
to  chnrchly  ground,  therefore,  the  word  will 
denote  the  devotement  of  those  who  are  in  the 
Church  to  matters  of  petty  church  interest. 
It  may  have  to  do  with  petty  matters  of  doc¬ 
trine,  or  of  policy,  or  of  ceremonial,  just 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  we  can  always  depend  upon 
it  that  frivolous  Christians  will  find  something 
frivolous  to  be  interested  in  and  to  get  wrought 
up  over. 

^  There  are  many  such  matters  that  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  gives  its  time  and  energy 
to,  and  always  has;  and  the  criticism  is  often 
passed,  that  if  the  Church  is  going  to  become 
the  power  it  belongs  to  it  to  become,  it  will 
have  to  stop  quiddling  with  so  much  of  what 
is  minute  and  petty,  and  so  be  in  condition 
to  throw  itself  into  ranges  of  ambition  and 
effort  that  are  higher  and  broader.  That  has 
been  said  a  great  many  times,  and  is  well  in¬ 
tended,  but  does  no  good  for  the  reason  that  it 
involves  a  principle  that  is  essentially  un¬ 
sound  ;  ^  for  we  shall  never  become  large  in  our 
interests  by  merely  ceasing  to  be  small  in  our 
interests.  So  long  as  we  are  ourselves  paltry 
our  interests  will  be  paltry,  the  matters  we 
shall  grow  strenuous  over  and  agonize  over 
will  be  paltry ;  and  so  long  as  that  remains 
the  case  with  us  there  is  no  moral  or  psycho¬ 
logical  possibility  of  our  devotements  taking 
on  large  proportions. 

The  size  of  our  interests  is  a  quotation  from 
our  own  personal  measurement.  A  mind  that 
is  contracted  will  discover — or  others  will  dis¬ 
cover  it  for  him — that  contracted  objects  of 
concern  are  all  that  it  cares  for  or  is  equal  to, 
and  to  urge  it  to  pin  its  regards  to  what  is 
larger  would  be  as  inapt  as  to  urge  a  child  in 
the  nursery  to  drop  his  playthings  and  devote 
himself  to  botany  or  astronomy.  Throwing 
away  his  playthings  will  not  make  him  an 
astronomer,  but  so  fast  as  he  becomes  an 
astronomer  he  will  probably  begin  to  discard 
his  playthings.  There  is  no  use  and  little 
philosophy  in  ridiculing  a  Christian,  a  Church 
or  a  communion,  for  the  frivolous  dimensions 
of  the  matters  it  gets  interested  in  or  that  it 
gets  heated  over.  To  take  an  illustration  from 
foreign  ground ;  High  Anglicans  plunge  them¬ 
selves  into  feverish  debate  over  postures,  in¬ 
cense  and  tallow.  In  a  sense  these  are  religious 
questions,  and  High  Anglicanism  has  just  re¬ 
ligion  enough  to  debate  them.  It  is  small 
business,  but  it  is  large  enough  for  High  Angli¬ 
canism,  and  no  large  business  will  be  d  propos 
till  High  Anglicanism  is  larger.  It  is  not 
intended  by  our  foreign  illustration  to  slight 
such  examples  as  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  territory  nearer  home,  only  it  is  always 
pleasanter  to  illuminate  disagreeable  matters 
by  references  that  implicate  only  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  The  principle,  however,  is  a  distinct 
one  and  can  be  worked  over  a  wide  range  of 
ground.  Ceasing  to  be  a  child  does  not  make 
one  a  man,  but  becoming  a  man  involves  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  a  child. 

MEN  WANTED, 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  needs'at  once 
four  ordained  men,  for  India,  Persia,  China 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  respectively,  three 
medical  missionaries  (men),  two  for  Persia 
and  one  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a 


teacher  (man)  for  Chili.  Other  men,  both 
ordained  and  medical,  will  be  needed  later  to 
fill  other  vacancies  for  which  men  must  be  sent 
out  next  year.  Twenty-five  to  thirty  is  the 
best  age,  and  the  climatic  risks  are  such  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  men  with  children 
should  respond.  The  Board  will  be  obliged  to 
make  the  most  rigid  investigation  as  to  spir¬ 
itual,  intellectual  and  physical  qualifications, 
for  the  places  require  men  of  high  grade.  Men 
who  are  defective  in  health,  education  or  in 
fitness  for  successful  personal  work  for  Christ 
should  not  apply.  The  Board’s  policy  is  to 
send  out  a  few  picked  leaders,  rather  than  a 
multitude  of  common  men.  Address  for  the 
necessary  instructions  and  application  blanks, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J  Brown  D.D.,  156  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  City. 

EDITORUL  NOTES. 

A  Day  and  Week  of  Prayer  for  young  men 
have  been  appointed  by  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  and  the  World’s  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
November  12  to  18,  1899.  Sunday,  the  12th, 
has  been  especially  set  aside  in  many  of  the 
churches  interested  in  this  work  for  sermons 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  In  view  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  work,  especially  in 
our  army  and  in  colleges,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  this  subject  should  be  widely 
taken  up  by  our  churches  next  Sunday. 


Those  churches  and  societies  which  pro¬ 
pose  to  send  Christmas  boxes  to  our  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines  should  be  up  and  doing.  Al¬ 
ready  a  number  have  been  shipped,  chiefly  by 
private  individuals ;  the  government  furnishing 
free  transportation  by  the  transport  Thomas, 
which  carried  the  Forty-seventh  Regiment. 
The  transports  Meade,  Logan  and  Crook,  whose 
dates  of  sailing  may  be  found  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  will  carry  any  packages  which  may 
reach  Pier  22,  Brooklyn,  in  time. 

The  directors  of  the  Glad  Tidings  Tent  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  their  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
uniform  courtesy  and  good  will  constantly 
manifested  by  the  daily  press  of  the  city,  and 
by  various  denominational  and  independent 
religious  periodicals,  during  the  season  thus 
closed.  The  kindly  spirit  of  editorial  comment 
and  mention,  they  say,  and  the  reports  of  the 
meetings  in  the  news  columns,  served  not  only 
to  attract  many  people  to  the  tent,  but  created  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  movement. 

There  are  charges  and  denials  of  the  repre¬ 
hensible  conduct  of  our  American  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines.  Doubtless  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  done  well  to  order  all  available  army 
chaplains  to  join  the  army  there.  It  is  reported 
that  ten  of  the  thirty  or  so  holding  commis¬ 
sions  are  superannuated.  If  so,  they  should  be 
retired  and  effectives  take  their  places.  The 
Outlook  reminds  us  that  when  recently  Con¬ 
gress  increased  the  army  from  twenty  five 
thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  men  no  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  for  additional  chaplains. 


The  approaching  annual  convention  (the 
fifth)  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  which 
will  take  place  next  week  in  Columbus,  O.,  is 
of  more  than  usual  importance.  This  is  not 
only  because  of  the  happily  growing  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  among  those  who  ought  to 
be  most  interested  in  them — the  better  classes 
in  every  community — nor  even  because  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  foreign  territory  has  presented  the 
municipal  problem  in  a  new  form,  but  also 
because  the  “Municipal  Program’’  which  rep¬ 
resents  two  years’  careful  work  of  seven  of  the 
brightest  minds  in  the  League  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  practical  concept  of  American 


manioipal  goyernment.  This  ideal,  becanse 
“practical"  program,  the  result  of  thorough 
study  of  municipal  conditions,  puts  forward 
some  radical  changes,  but  many  of  the  reme¬ 
dies  it  proposes  are  so  simple  that  one  wonders 
that  the  political  evils  they  are  designed  to 
meet  can  hare  existed  so  long.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  there  is  no  intention  of  presenting 
this  "program"  to  any  Legislature  for  adop¬ 
tion.  Rather  it  is  expected  that  the  reforms  it 
suggests  will  be  gradually  introduced  through 
an  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  and  the 
stimulation  of  an  active  sense  of  political 
duty.  The  worst  evil  under  which  we  suffer, 
in  the  opinion  of  these  officers  of  the  League, 
is  not  "boss  role,"  nor  corrupt  political  mor¬ 
als,  but  the  "unaccountable  apathy"  of  "voters 
whose  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  private 
business  contrasts  sharply  with  their  sloth  and 
neglect  where  the  government  of  their  city  is 
concerned. "  "  It  is  a  serious  task,  ’  ’  say  they, 
"to  oust  the  politicians,  but  a  greater  one  to 
bring  the  average  American  citizen  to  a  full 
realization  that  his  citizenship  has  duties  at¬ 
tached  to  its  exercise  as  well  as  privileges. " 
They  find  it  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times 
that  associations  of  various  kinds  are  springing 
up  in  many  cities  to  combat  this  apathy.  Of 
these  associations  the  League  is  formed.  Its 
President,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  Hon. 
Samuel  6.  Capen  of  Boston,  the  new  President 
of  the  American  Board. 

The  reports  of  the  recent  Providence  meeting 
of  the  American  Board  showed  that  there  are 
529  workers  in  the  foreign  field  who  have  been 
sent  out  from  this  country.  The  total  number 
of  American  and  native  laborers  is  3,680.  The 
number  of  persons  added  to  the  churches  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  6,047.  Of  the  170  ordained 
missionaries,  17  are  physicians.  Of  the  337 
women  workers  from  this  country  168  are  un¬ 
married. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  QUESTION 
OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORDERS  IN  FILIPINAS. 

Rev.  James  B  Rodgers 

The  attac^k  on  the  religious  orders  goes  merrily 
on.  The  chief  assailants  are  the  four  Filipino 
newspapers.  They  seem  to  represent  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  hold  and 
sustain  the  proposition  that  the  woes  and  sor¬ 
rows  that  have  afflicted  their  country  in  the 
past  and  that  are  now  keeping  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  arms  are  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  religious  orders.  None  of  the  editors  attack 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  church  or  say 
aught  against  her  dogma.  Almost  all  the  men 
connected  with  the  editorial  departments  call 
themselves  true  Catholics.  The  violence  of 
their  attacks  is  not  due,  therefore,  to  religious 
intolerance  on  their  part.  In  fact,  the  problem 
is  one  inside  the  Catholic  Church,  a  question 
of  discipline  rather  than  of  faith.  One  of  the 
editors,  the  only  exception  to  the  above  state¬ 
ment,  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Madrid.  His  love  for  the  Gospel  he  shows 
by  printing  from  time  to  time  short  articles  of 
a  genuine  religious  nature. 

The  attacks  take  different  forms.  The  latest 
is  that  of  a  petition  signed  by  thousands  of 
Filipinos  to  be  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  requesting  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  the  friars  and  their  chief,  the 
Archbishop  Nozaleda.  One  editor,  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  great  earthquake  of  nineteen 
years  ago,  reminds  his  readers  that  on  that 
occasion  the  kindly  hand  of  charity  was 
stretched  forth  by  Spain  to  the  sufferers  in 
Filipinas  and  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sent 
to  a  local  committee  whose  chairman  was  the 
Archbishop,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
sufferers,  and  to  reimburse  in  part  those  who 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property.  The 
paper  inquires  whether  or  not  nineteen  years 
is  not  a  long  enngh  time  to  take  in  the  distri¬ 


bution  of  the  alms  confided  to  their  care.  An¬ 
other  time  he  recalls  a  subscription  made  by 
the  islands  toward  buying  a  cruiser  to  present 
to  Spain  on  the  occasion  of  a  threatened  war 
with  Germany.  The  cruiser  was  bought  but 
was  not  what  Spain  needed,  so  she  was  sold 
to  the  King  of  Siam  and  the  money  returned 
to  the  donors.  But  it  never  went  farther  than 
the  semi-ecclesiastical  committee  that  had 
collected  it,  and  therefore  the  editor  wonders 
what  has  become  of  it.  Again  the  sailing  of  a 
number  of  Friars  to  Spain  was  the  occasion  of 
a  strong  editorial  on  the  matter.  The  other 
papers  are  even  more  violent  than  this  and  call 
on  the  Government  to  expel  all  the  religious 
orders  at  once.  One  of  them  published  a  letter 
received  from  a  friend  who  iswith  the  Philippine 
forces,  which  declares  that  the  Filipinos  will 
lay  down  their  arms  if  the  Government  will 
only  promise  to  rid  the  land  of  this  "worse 
than  bubonic  plague."  They  are  willing  to 
reimburse  the  orders  for  their  financial  losses 
if  necessary. 

The  memories  of  execution  fiestas  on  the 
Lnneta  sea-wall,  the  thought  of  the  imprison¬ 
ment,  torture,  abuse  and  deportation  that  they 
suffered  at  times,  works  these  men  up  to  a 
frenzy.  One  of  the  editors  was  sent  in  irons  to 
Spain  on  a  simple  snspicion  of  being  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  revolutionists.  Is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  he  is  a  bit  earnest  in  ferreting 
out  and  denouncing  bis  accusers? 

Another  phase  of  the  attack  has  appeared  in 
the  action  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  getting 
the  medical  college  out  from  the  power  of  the 
Friars.  The  Collegio  de  San  Jose,  the  medical 
college,  was  an  institution,  separate  from  the 
University  of  Manila,  but  yet  under  the  control 
of  its  directors.  It  had  for  a  foundation,  a  sum 
of  money  that  was  left  by  a  rich  Filipino,  who 
died  some  years  ago,  for  the  founding  and 
maintaining  of  such  a  college.  The  question 
centres  about  the  point  whether  this  money 
was  left  to  the  Dominican  order  for  such  a 
college  or  was  left  to  the  public  in  general  as 
represented  by  the  Government  or  the  medical 
fraternity.  None  of  the  officials  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  are  willing  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  matter  as  the  question  is  a  very  perplexing 
one.  General  Otis,  however,  has  decided  that 
the  claim  of  the  order  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
and  has  ordered  the  college  closed  until  the 
courts  shall  have  decided  the  question. 

Naturally  the  attacks  do  not  go  nnanswered. 
The  Dominicans  have  a  daily  paper,  La  Li- 
bertas,  in  which  they  have  replied  with  equal 
fury  to  the  onslaught.  Their  fire  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  divided.  Full  half  their  attack  has 
been  on  Protestantism  pure  and  simple.  One 
would  almost  imagine  that  they  had  been 
frightened  by  the  mere  presence  in  these  islands 
of  those  hated  beings,  the  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries.  Sermons,  tracts,  editorials  are  poured 
forth  to  prove  the  licentiousness  of  Luther,  the 
immorality  of  Calvin  and  the  consequent  un- 
worthiness  of  those  who  look  upon  them  as 
teachers  worthy  of  honor. 

They  have  no  words,  however,  to  adequately 
express  their  scorn  and  anger  of  those  false 
Catholics  who,  while  they  pretend  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  children  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church,  yet 
dare  to  attack  so  bitterly  one  of  her  principal 
institutions,  the  regular  clergy.  They  never 
mention  the  offending  papers  by  name,  and  feel, 
I  imagine,  more  hurt  by  the  impudence  of  the 
"Indio"  in  daring  to  attack  them  than  by  the 
criticism  itself.  In  addition  to  this  paper  a 
number  of  school  boys  of  the  Jesuit  College 
have  published  a  little  sheet  for  the  last  few 
weeks  called  the  ‘  ‘  Estrella  de  Antipolo, "  •  ‘  the 
Star  of  Antipolo,  ’  ’  a  small  town  in  the  inte¬ 
rior.  In  this  they  repeat  with  great  fidelity 
the  lessons  they  have  learned  from  their  teach¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  articles  would  cause  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  a  home  paper,  especially  their  very 


solemn  dedicatory  address  and  prayer  to  their 
patron  saint,  the  Virgin  of  Antipolo.  Both 
these  papers  have  become  so  vulgar  in  their 
attacks,  to  say  nothijig  of  the  virulence  and 
falsehood  of  their  statements,  that  one  of  the 
American  papers  called  on  the  censor  to  sup¬ 
press  them  for  indecency.  There  have  been 
no  signs  that  anything  worse  has  been  done 
than  to  gently  hint  to  the  editors  that  a  little 
self-control  would  be  acceptable. 

The  missionaries  and  chaplains  here  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  discussion,  feeling  that  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  and  having  some¬ 
thing  more  important  to  do. 

Our  work  is  going  on  quietly  and  we  hope 
will  have  staying  power  on  that  account.  We 
are  now  holding  six  services  weekly,  three  in 
the  English  and  three  in  the  Spanish  language. 
It  has  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  a 
proper  hall  for  our  mission  work,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  holding  these  services  in  the  private 
houses  that  are  offered  to  us  and  in  the  hospital 
and  barracks  at  different  places.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  preaching  are  constantly  multiply¬ 
ing  and  we  are  wondering  how  we  shall 
manage  when  we  are  no  longer  restricted  by 
the  lack  of  the  native  language  and  the  war. 

We  had  the  pleasnre  recently  of  welcoming 
Chaplain  J.  H.  Southerland,  formerly  pastor 
at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  He  was  with 
his  regiment,  the  Nineteenth  Infantry,  in 
Pnerto  Rico  and  is  now  in  Cebu  with  a  part 
of  them.  He  is  the  only  Presbyterian  chaplain 
at  present  in  the  islands. 

Manila,  Filipinas,  September  19,  1899. 

OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

On  Monday  evening  Grace  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  extended  a  call  to  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Carson 
of  Stillwater,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hud- 
nut,  who  went  in  June  to  Youngstown,  O. 
Mr.  Carson  has  been  at  Stillwater 'since'1890. 

Dr.  Buchanan  had  large  congregations  at 
both  services  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church 
last  Sunday.  Attention  is  being'^^given  to  the 
music  at  the  Sunday  services  and’some'work 
has  been  done  looking  to  the  increased  activity 
of  the  young  people’s  organization. 

Cumberland  Street  Church,  Brooklyn,'  has 
been  decorated  anew,  and  the  lifihting  arrange¬ 
ments  improved.  Last  Sunday  week  a  special 
service  was  held,  when  an  address  was  [  made 
by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Penfield,  now  enpagedl^in 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work,ibut 
a  former  pastor  of  this  church.  The'present 
pastor  is  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Murdoch. 

Dr.  John  T.  Wilds  observed  on  October’29, 
the  Seventh  Church  (once  the  charge  off  Dr. 
Edwin  F.  Hatfield),  the  fourteenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  service.  This  pastorate]  has  seen 
the  solution  of  the  problem  whether,  the  ^Sev¬ 
enth  was  to  remain  down-town  [or]be  forced 
out  as  too  many  others  have  been  by^changes 
in  population.  It  is  to  stay,^and  for  all  time. 
An  excellent  work  is  doing,  and  that,  too, 
without  sacrifice  of  the  family  character  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Wilds  was  one  of  the  Presbyters 
who  went  to  Northfield  last  snmmerjand  he  is 
now  warmly  interested  in  plans  for  fall  meet¬ 
ings  in  which  other  churches  are  soon  to  engage. 

Lutherans  have  two  important  projects  on 
hand.  One  is  a  new  church  in  Bronx  Borough 
to  cost  $50,000,  the  corner-stone  forjwhich  was 
laid  the  29th  nit  ,  and  the  other  a  new  church 
for  Flatbush,  to  cost  $40,000,  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  to  take  place  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  Lutheran  growth  in  New  York  has  a 
record  of  more  than  twenty  new  places^of  .wor¬ 
ship  during  the  last  four  years,  and  is  doe  in 
part  to  the  gathering  in  of  Lutherans  who  have 
not  heretofore  been  identified  with  active  work 
since  coming  here  from  Germany,  and  ]the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  English  service"  and 
sermon. 
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THE  UNACKNOWLEOeED  CAUSE  OF  THE 
CHURCH’S  HALT. 

Oranville  Ross  Pike. 

The  year’s  reports  of  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  are  now  sufficiently  before  the  pnblio  to 
dispel  the  hope  of  a  check  to  downward  tenden¬ 
cies.  It  is  clear  that  the  Ohnrch  is  halting. 
That  there  is  a  wide  area  of  low  vitality,  not 
confined  to  any  single  body,  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  falling  off  in  Sunday-school  attendance, 
by  decreasing  ratio  of  additions,  by  diminish¬ 
ing  numbers  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  by 
shrinkage  in  contributions  to  ministerial  edu¬ 
cation,  and  perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  by 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  whom  no  account  can  now  be  given. 
Moreover,  throughout  the  Church  the  feeling 
is  widely  diffused  that  as  an  organization  it  is 
losing  the  vigor  of  its  grip  upon  men  and  the 
thrill  of  vital  contact  with  current  life — that 
it  retains  the  form  of  power  and  uniformity, 
but  has  lost  the  substance. 

We  are  looking  everywhere  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  state  of  things.  Many  causes  are 
assigned:  some  specific,  some  general.  The 
“Narrative”  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Min¬ 
neapolis  says :  ‘  ‘  The  Church  as  a  body  needs 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  a  great  spiritual 
awakening.  ’  ’  The  Synod  of  Illinois  ascribes 
all  these  manifestations  to  the  common  origin 
of  “a  lack  of  piety  in  the  churches.”  All  this 
is  very  true,  and  always  true.  This,  however, 
is  not  solving  the  problem,  only  stating  it  in 
other  terms. 

The  real  trouble,  that  is  the  one  peculiar  to 
the  present  condition,  is  the  divided  mind 
characterizing  ministry  and  people  alike.  It 
results  naturally  from  the  readjustments  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  made  necessary  by  new  concep¬ 
tions  affecting  the  great  essentials  of  spiritual 
life.  This  phenomenon  is  familiar  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  history.  Times  of  wavering  convic¬ 
tions  are  times  of  slackened  zeal. 

The  explanation  of  the  Church’s  partial 
paralysis  and  loss  of  efficiency  In  aggressive 
movement  lies  in  the  conditions  incident  to 
this  transition.  The  Church  has  not  lost  its 
spirituality.  It  may  have  had  at  other  times 
more  cant,  but  never  a  deeper  and  more  uni¬ 
versal  interest  in  spiritual  things  than  to-day. 
The  ministry  has  not  lost  consecration,  enery, 
nor  zeal.  Unhappily,  however,  they  stand  be¬ 
tween  two  worlds,  “one  dead,  the  other  power¬ 
less  to  be  born.”  They  confront  a  dual  audi¬ 
ence.  Modern  thought  and  the  scientific  spirit 
have  come  forth  from  their  cloisters  and 
dwell  among  men.  One  portion  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  has  been  educated  in  this  new  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  knows  that  within  a  generation 
there  have  been  changes  of  thought  amount¬ 
ing,  in  many  departments,  to  complete  revolu¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  no  one  can  plunge  at  all  into 
the  current  of  contemporary  learning  without 
finding  it  tinged  from  these  fountains.  The 
minister  is  often  in  sympathy  with  that  section 
of  his  hearers  which  feels  the  impulse  of  this 
fresh  life.  His  natural  inclination  is  to  meet 
them  frankly,  to  draw  from  them  their  convic¬ 
tions  and  enlarged  aspirations  and,  in  exchange, 
to  impart  to  them  the  hope  and  cheer  of  a  more 
vital  faith  and  the  stimulus  of  an  active  co¬ 
operation  with  a  present-working  God. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  another  division 
which  the  rising  tide  has  not  yet  reached. 
Among  them  are  some  whose  spiritual  growth 
has  been  checked  by  a  mistaken  idea  of  rever¬ 
ence.  They  have  regarded  their  cradle-faith 
as  a  thing  too  sacred  to  be  examined.  They 
are  deeply  pained  by  every  effort  to  restate  the 
familiar  doctrines  in  new  terms  or  to  approach 
the  realities  of  religion  from  a  different  side, 
for  this  appears  to  them  an  irreverent  handling 
of  the  ark  of  God.  Complacent  in  their  in¬ 
herited  opinions,  they  cannot  understand  the 
anguish  of  spirit  which  drives  others  to  seek 


everywhere  a  justification  of  assent.  Incapa¬ 
ble  of  having  their  own  faith  shaken,  since  it 
is  with  them  an  emotion  rather  than  a  convic¬ 
tion,  their  very  impassivity  is  a  greater 
stumbling-block  to  the  doubting  than  is  the 
scoffing  of  the  unbeliever.  Who  can  smite 
through  these  tender  souls  to  prick  the  heart 
of  the  impenitent? 

Again,  it  is  certain  youth  whose  education 
has  ceased  prematurely,  and  whose  Scriptural 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  super¬ 
ficial  instruction  of  the  Sunday-school.  One 
hesitates  long  before  shaking  even  this  tradi¬ 
tionary  faith  without  opportunity  of  replacing 
it  with  one  more  intelligent  and  satisfactory. 
Regard  for  the  consoiences  of  these  weak 
brethren  makes  the  pastor  slow  to  proclaim 
the  whole  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  therefore  he 
falls  short  of  that  effectiveness  which  only 
singleness  of  aim  can  give.  Nor  can  he  preach 
an  out-grown  conception  with  that  fervor  and 
soul-impact  which  makes  converts.  To  throw 
himself  unreservedly  upon  the  old  view  and 
drive  home  those  motives  and  appeals  which 
might  still  be  cogent  with  one  part  of  his  hear¬ 
ers  is  impossible,  because  they  ring  false  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  his  flock. 
Hence  the  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound, 
and  few  prepare  themselves  for  battle. 

To  these  obstacles  there  is  added  the  con¬ 
servatism  of  many  in  the  ministry  who  became 
fixed  in  their  understanding  while  the  earlier 
view  was  universal,  and  of  those  too  young  to 
have  reached  an  independent  conviction  for 
themselves.  These  elements,  united,  have  been 
able  to  secure  decisions  from  church  courts, 
and  from  ecclesiastical  bodies  declarations 
which  taint  with  disloyalty  and  brand  with 
the  stigma  of  heresy  whomsoever  shall  pro¬ 
claim  the  old  truth  in  other  than  the  old 
words.  Dishonoring  able  and  faithful  men 
and  casting  them  out  of  fellowship  for  teach¬ 
ing  merely  the  beginnings  of  that  modification 
of  belief  which  must  be  made  before  the  read¬ 
justment  of  the  old  faith  to  the  new  concep¬ 
tions  is  finished,  cannot  procure  a  whole¬ 
hearted  proclamation  of  phases  of  truth  no 
longer  held.  The  utmost  that  can  be  secured 
from  the  most  compliant  is  that  there  shall  be 
less  outspoken  presentation  of  what  is  really 
believed.  In  this  confused  and  uncertain  state 
it  seems  best  to  many  not  to  discuss  questions 
in  dispute,  and  the  result  is  that  they  avoid 
the  mighty  central  doctrines  that  would  grip 
the  conscience  and  convert  the  soul  and  trans¬ 
form  the  life. 

The  Ohnrch  will  regain  its  momentum  only 
with  the  return  to  its  ministry  of  the  power 
and  the  privilege  of  grappling  directly  with 
men’s  difficulties  on  a  common  standing- 
ground.  The  wheels  of  Providence  do  not  roll 
backward.  Repressive  measures  are  only  bank¬ 
ing  the  fires  with  fresh  fuel.  They  will  burst 
forth  the  fiercer  for  the  restraint. 

A  fundamental  mistake  is  unwillingness  to 
trust  the  people  with  the  full  findings  of 
scholarship,  lest  their  faith  turn  to  infidelity. 
They  can  be  trusted  not  to  cut  themselves  with 
truth’s  keen  edge.  The  old  priestly  notion 
that  God  has  appointed  a  certain  class  trustees 
and  almoners  of  his  revelation  still  lingers  in 
many  quarters.  Let  it  be  recognized  that  one 
soul  is  just  as  near  to  God  as  another,  and  that 
each  is  to  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind ; 
let  the  judicatories  withdraw  their  anathema 
against  intellectual  liberty  that  our  “great 
swelling  words  of  vanity,  ’  ’  concerning  educa¬ 
tion,  investigation  and  freedom  of  thought, 
may  mean  more  than  the  right  to  find  what 
has  been  found  already  and  permission  to  run 
in  a  predetermined  circle ;  let  it  be  conceded 
that  one  may  hold  the  changeless  truth  under 
the  old  form  or  the  new,  according  to  tempera¬ 
ment  and  training ;  let  the  church’s  gaze  be 
fixed  upon  the  future  with  the  expectation  of 


great  revelations  yet  to  come,  and  men  will  cry 
with  a  new  fervor,  “The  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand  I”  and  that  kingdom  again  will  “suffer 
violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.  ” 

THE  SPREAD  OF  “AMERICANISM.” 

Simon  Stephen. 

IL 

To  people  of  pessimistic  tendencies  the  sys¬ 
tem  may  present  some  contradictory  and  even 
mutually  exclusive  elements.  The  “Ameri¬ 
can”  will  not  discuss  that  point.  He  has  no 
patience  with  theories ;  what  are  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  practice  he  knows  not  and  doesn’t  care 
to  know.  He  is  essentially  a  practical  man, 
born  a  leader  of  men.  He  has  no  quarrel  with 
“Catholic  Faith,”  but  “Catholic  life”  he 
must  shape  into  his  own  likeness.  His  mission 
is  to  &  world  thirsty  for  morals  wandering  in 
the  darkest  problems  of  the  social  life. 

And  the  system  as  such,  clad  in  the  Oriental 
imagery  and  Western  thought  of  an  Ireland  and 
a  Keane,  presents  to  the  world  an  unusual 
charm.  It  has  all  the  elements  of  popularity, 
it  stirs  and  thrills  the  multitude.  On  Conti¬ 
nental  Europe  it  was  hailed  by  the  elite  of  the 
intellectuds.  Tired  of  infidelity,  yearning  for 
some  religion,  painfully  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  new  Catholicism,  they  heard 
in  the  accents  of  the  American  Siren  the  dream 
of  their  soul,  the  incarnation  of  their  ideal,  a 
simple,  ready-made  suit,  so  to  speak,  in  which 
to  mould  and  clothe  their  thoughts.  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  too,  “Americanism”  be¬ 
came  a  ‘ '  social  fad,  ”  as  I  was  candidly  told  by 
a  Presbyterian  lady  “converted”  to  Rome.  A 
tempting  diversion  indeed,  from  other  fads 
and  isms.  Both  Pope  and  Americans  claim 
that  “Americanism”  was  invented  in  order 
“more  easily”  to  win  over  Free  thinkers  and 
Protestants  to  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
means  to  an  end.  But,  of  course,  before  these 
classes  could  be  converted  to  Romanism, 
Romanism  itself  must  be  converted  to  the 
American  system. 

The  “Americans”  and  their  friends  in 
Europe,  the  Americanists,  set  to  work  employ¬ 
ing  the  fair,  legal  ways  and  means  by  which 
true  citizens  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  influ¬ 
ence  and  educate  the  life  of  their  nation:  lit¬ 
erature,  speeches,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  etc. 
Such  proceedings  w^ere  already  an  application 
of  the  private  initiative  to  the  system.  In 
olden  times  the  method  gave  to  the  church 
saints  and  doctors.  But  nowadays  it  flnds  no 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  an  infallible  Vatican. 

The  “Americans”  and  Americanists  com¬ 
bined  a  simultaneous  attack  and  took  Roman¬ 
ism  by  storm.  They  worked  from  the  Catholic 
multitude  upwards  to  the  Papal  throne,  and 
around  from  the  Papal  throne  downward  to 
the  Church  Universal.  Mgr.  Keane  took 
charge  of  the  latter  department.  He  went  to 
Rome,  saw,  conquered.  Within  less  than 
six  months  the  Papal  throne  was  shaking  to  its 
foundations.  Mgr.  Keane  did  not  live  at  the 
American  College  in  Rome,  whence  his  friend, 
Mgr.  O’Connell,  had  been  dismissed  for  un¬ 
flinching  devotion  to  Americanism.  Dr.  Keane 
received  the  hospitality  of  the  Snlpicians.  He 
took  his  lodgings  in  an  serian  apartment ;  and 
the  spies  of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Department 
reported  to  headquarters  at  the  Vatican  that 
their  operations  were  crippled  thereby. 

Dr.  Keane  opened  the  fire  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  D.  O’Connell,  the 
great  agitator  of  Ireland.  Conferences,  lec¬ 
tures  and  receptions  followed  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion.  In  two  months  the  Catholic  Franklin 
had  won  the  two  Romes,  the  “Black”  and  the 
“White”  alike.  Not  even  the  “Black  Pope,” 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  in  his  best  days  had 
ever  seen  at  his  door  such  a  train  of  dazzling 
purple  and  gold.  Roman  and  foreign  Cardi¬ 
nals,  bishops,  princes,  philosophers,  men  of 
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letters,  of  science  and  statesmanship  hung 
spell- bound  by  the  new  Gospel  of  peace,  which 
was  to  reconcile  Latin  humanity  and  reason 
with  God,  while  the  “Eporioni”  of  the  Phar¬ 
isees  and  the  Herodians  were  sent  to  “catch 
him  in  his  word.  ” 

The  Vatican  was  amazed.  Leo  personally 
was  delighted  with  the  ingennity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  For  years  the  Abraham  of  the  Vatican 
had  been  looking  eagerly  around  for  a  new 
Tosti  ready  to  offer  his  honor,  a  willing  holo¬ 
caust,  to  mask  the  double  policy  of  the  Chnrch 
with  the  rival  Powers.  But  he  mistook  the 
American  for  the  European  Isaac.  When  he 
discovered  the  determination,  and  single 
mindedness,  the  incredible  “  tenacita  de  ragga’  ’ 
and  inborn  doggedness  of  the  American,  it  was 
too  late.  The  American  torch,  as  if  lit  by  the 
legendary  fire  of  Easter  even  on  the  -Holy 
Sepnlchre,  was  fiashed  from  hand  to  hand  all 
over  catholic  Europe  and  the  whole  scene  was 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  and  hope. 

Evidently  an  abstract  system  would  not 
appeal  to  the  masses.  A  symbol,  a  living 
form,  a  venerable  personality  was  found  neces¬ 
sary.  Father  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  Panl¬ 
ists,  was  the  God-sent  incarnation  of  the 
system.  He  actually  loved  the  system.  Some 
parts  of  it  were  indeed  the  discovery  of  the 
wild  adventures  of  his  soul,  tossed  about  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  limitless  ocean  of  thought.  By 
a  providential  coincidence  his  biography  was 
ready  at  hand.  It  had  been  published  in  1891. 
It  had  become  a  Roman- American  household 
book.  It  excited  no  controversy.  It  was  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  Romanists  of  America. 
They  were  engaged  in  putting  pieces  of  a  new 
Protestant  garment  upon  the  old.  He  had 
simply  been  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
Archbishop  Corrigan  gave  the  book  his  im¬ 
primatur.  Archbishop  Ireland  affixed  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  his  own.  Cardinal  Gibbons  added  a 
letter  of  approval  at  the  sixth  edition,  and  the 
book  so  highly  endorsed  lost  its  private  char¬ 
acter  and  bore  the  responsibility  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chnrch. 

Father  Hecker’ s  life  passing  over  to  Europe 
found  its  way  direct  to  the  hearts  of  all 
European  Catholics  who  had  received  educa¬ 
tion.  They  were  at  once  conquered  and  trans¬ 
formed  into  as  many  Heckers  clamoring  for 
the  Americanizing  of  the  church.  “Hecker- 
ism’’  and  “Americanism”  became  synonymous 
terms. 

Father  Hecker’s  Life  appeared  first  in 
France.  Within  a  few  months  it  ran  up  to 
the  fourth  edition.  Mgr.  Eeane  was  arrang¬ 
ing  for  an  Italian  translation.  The  Vatican 
became  somewhat  uneasy.  The  Communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  principal  weapon  of 
the  Americans,  and  Leo  XIII.  knew  no  better 
than  to  steal  a  move  on  the  American  and 
vindicate  the  Holy  Ghost  to  himself  (Cf. 
Encyclical  9  May,  1897).  The  Americans  re¬ 
plied  by  parading  the  triumphant  chariot  of 
Americanism  all  over  the  world,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  having  presented  itself  at  the  Fourth 
International  Congress  of  Catholic  Scientists. 
Here  the  Americans  turned  out  in  force.  Mgr. 
O’Connell  threw  the  bomb  which  at  last  awak¬ 
ened  Rome  to  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis.  He 
gave  a  lucid  exposition  of  “A  new  idea  on  the 
life  of  Father  Hecker:  or  ‘Americanism,’ 
what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not.”  Mgr.  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  address  is  so  worded  that  the  most 
ponctilions  monk  could  not  possibly  find  a  single 
proposition  to  condemn,  and  thus  it  drove 
two  burning  nails  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Vatican  on  which  not  even  the  Papal  letter 
itself  dared  to  turn  its  Roentgen  rays.  By  a 
simple  distinction,  O’Connell  demolished  the 
cunning  woodwork  of  centuries  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  worldly  business  of  the  Vatican 
rests. 

The  distinction— and  it  is  a  sharp  one — was 


between  the$is  and  hypothesis  of  union  between 
Chnrch  and  state.  The  Pope’s  ideas,  orders, 
injunctions  and  decrees  were  beautiful  in 
theory',  but  O’Connell  made  the  most  savage 
attack  ever  made  on  the  inevitable  disorders 
of  the  system  in  practic>’. 

For  the  American  actually  turned  the  tables 
upside  down  and  sent  the  great  money  changer 
of  the  Temple  running  for  his  very  life,  when 
with  burning  words  he  drew  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  that  of  the  Caesar  of  Pagan  Rome. 

The  scientific  Congressmen  went  wild  with 
joy.  More  than  three  hundred  apostles,  the 
very  leaders  of  Catholic  thought  (whatever 
Catholic  thought  may  mean)  rallied  forth  from 
the  Roman  Pentecost  to  announce  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace  upon  earth  to  all  men  of  good 
will.  The  address  was  published  in  hundreds 
of  dailies  and  reviews.  It  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  in  Paris  and  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  Every  part  of  it  has  a  genuine 
Catholic  color,  but  the  whole  is  a  picture  crying 
terrible  reproach  to  the  Leonine  Church  of 
1897.  Pope  and  dogma  were  scrupulously  left 
untouched  in  the  very  stillness  of  the 
empty  little  core  of  a  terrific  cyclone  that 
was  tearing  down  and  uprooting  everything 
around  them.  They  could  get  hold  of  nothing. 
Nothing  stood  within  their  reach,  not  even 
shadows,  not  even  winds. 

FROM  FARTHEST  WASHINGTON. 

The  Presbytery  of  Olympia  held  its  autumn 
meeting  in  Immanuel  Church,  Tacoma,  from 
October  2  to  4  inclusive.  Your  correspondent, 
believing  that  brevity  in  reporting  the  doings 
of  Presbyteries  is  the  soul  of  wisdom  as  well  as 
of  wit,  declines  to  echo  the  sounds  of  the 
machinery  which  is  common  to  all  the  Presby¬ 
teries,  contented  simply  to  state  that  the  Rev. 
Robert  P.  Shaw  presided  with  dignity,  suavity 
and  efficiency;  the  Rev.  Angus  McKenzie  pre¬ 
sented  an  “In  Memoriam”  of  the  Rev.  John 
R.  Thompson  D.  D. ,  which  was  so  touchingly 
beautiful  in  its  sentiments  and  in  the  language 
chosen  for  their  expression  that  it  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  Assembly  Herald  for  publication ;  that 
a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  upon  our 
Government  to  order  the  bringing  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  our  brother  to  this  country,  and  their 
interment  at  either  Vancouver  or  Olympia; 
that  the  pons  asinorum  of  all  our  Presbyteries, 
viz:  the  problem  of  an  equitable  apportion¬ 
ment  of  the  funds  allotted  by  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  for  our  use,  was  solved  in  a 
way  measurably  satisfactory  to  all ;  that  the 
ladies  fed  the  Presbyters  sumptuously  at  noon 
and  sunset  in  the  church  parlor,  thus  adding 
to  their  spiritual,  intellectual  and  social,  as 
well  as  physical  enjoyment;  and  last  but  not 
least,  that  the  whole  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
truly  magnificent  plant  which,  though  it  cost 
over  1100,000  is  about  to  be  purchased  for  |19,- 
000  as  a  site  for  Whitworth  College. 

It  contains  a  capacious  two-story  library 
building,  including  six  thousand  volumes; 
another  fine  building  easily  transformable  into 
a  commodious  dormitory  for  a  large  number  of 
students ;  spacious  and  admirably  kept  grounds, 
with  possibility  of  easy  purchase  of  a  score  of 
acres  of  most  desirable  adjacent  territory ;  a 
palatial  residence  suitable  for  a  main  college 
building;  and  withal,  a  vast  extent  of  sublime 
and  beautiful  scenery  for  an  eternal  environ¬ 
ment,  make  this  plant  one  which  it  will  be 
supreme  unwisdom  not  to  purchase  and  then 
amply  endow,  if  the  Presbyterians  are  ever  to 
have  any  college  worthy  of  the  denomination 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Rev.  William  Davies,  for  about  a  year 
pastor  of  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Seattle,  died  September  25.  His  fellow-Pres- 
byters  conducted  his  funeral  on  the  27th,  and 
October  1  memorial  services  in  Welsh  were 


held  in  his  chnrch.  He  did  a  good  work  dar¬ 
ing  his  brief  pastorate. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Major 
D.D.  of  the  Second  Church  has  been  called 
to  the  pulpit  of  a  church  in  San  Francisco. 

Seattle  Assay  Office  has  received  during  the 
fifteen  months  of  its  existence  114,275,000. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  results  of  Secretary 
Seward’s  incipient  action  in  favor  of  national 
“expansion.”  The  gold  is  assayed,  paid  for, 
and  then  shipped  to  the  Government  mints 
for  coinage.  That  purchase  surely  ‘  ‘  pays,  ’  ’ 
whatever  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  our  dealings 
with  Oriental  Islands,  or  of  good  Brother  Cuy- 
ler's  pessimistic  prognostications  concerning 
said  dealings. 

Several  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  suitable  welcome  in 
Seattle  to  the  First  Washington  Regiment  that 
has  done  so  much  fighting  in  the  Philippines. 
Governor  Rogers,  Mayor  Humes  of  Seattle,  and 
others  went  to  the  “Golden  Gate”  to  conduct 
the  warriors  homeward,  and  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  Walla  Walla,  Mr.  Ankeny,  paid  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  transporting  the  regiment  thence  to 
Seattle. 

At  the  same  time  preparations  are  on  foot  to 
give  a  suitable  welcome  to  eminent  Christian 
women  from  Europe  and  America,  who  come 
hither  in  the  interests  of  Temperance  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  These  various  doings 
occasion  much  thought,  and  elicit  a  social  and 
pecuniary  liberality  which  is  a  comfort  to 
thousands  and  a  credit  to  the  city.  Through 
them,  as  well  as  through  doings  technically 
ecclesiastical,  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity 
succeeds  in  finding  appropriate  exercise  and 
exhibition.  May  the  like  beneficent  activities 
abound  more  and  more  until  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  therewith  as  the  waters  fill  the  seas. 

Puget. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

At  the  October  communion,  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Jones  received  into  the  Knoxville  Chnrch, 
Pittsburgh,  fourteen  new  members. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Marquis  D.D.  of  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Seminary  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Ashland  Presbyterian  Church  on  October  22, 
while  the  good  pastor.  Dr.  Samuel  Brown, 
was  away  on  a  missionary  tour  at  Stanley, 
Wis. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Clotfelter  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  Old  Midway  Chnrch,  Georgia.  This 
(says  The  Record  of  Dallas,  Tex.)  “was  the 
first  case  since  the  General  Assembly  where 
an  elder  gave  the  charge.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Henry  Tatlock  of  Ann  Arbor  said 
that  the  Sunday  problem  is  largely  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  problem.  As  has  been  urged  all 
along  by  Commandment  observers,  their  inter¬ 
est  is  closely  involved. 

Mr.  D.  Julian  Becker  of  the  last  class  of 
Danville  Theological  Seminary  was  ordained 
and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Rural,  Sheridan  and  Badger,  Wisconsin,  on 
October  24.  The  Synodical  Sunday-school 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  presided 
and  the  Synodical  Home  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
L.  C.  Smith,  preached  the  sermon.  The  charge 
to  the  pastor  was  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  S. 
Badger  and  that  to  the  people  by  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Patch,  both  of  Stevens  Point. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  of  Pittsburgh  gave 
a  reception  and  banquet  on  Oct.  26th  in  honor 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  F.  Sample  D.D.  Moderator 
of  the  Assembly.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Sample,  and  Maitland  Alexander  D.D.  of  the 
First  Church,  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Sample’s  address 
was  largely  reminiscent,  while  Dr.  Alexander 
dwelt  on  the  impressions  Pittsburgh  and  its 
people  made  on  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  in  the  First  Church. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

THE  MOR\L  ORDER  OF  THE  WORLD.* 

A  sad  interest  pertains  to  this  volnme  as 
having  been  long  delayed  in  publication  by 
the  on-coming  of  the  illness  which  finally 
ended  the  author’s  life ;  and  as  having  been 
made  ready  for  the  press  by  the  latest  energy 
he  was  able  to  summon  to  the  work. 

The  twelve  chapters  are  the  second  series  of 
Oifford  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  delivered  by  Professor  Bruce  in  two  con¬ 
secutive  years.  The  first  course  had  for  its 
subject  The  Providential  Order  of  the  World, 
as  this  has  the  moral  order;  the  distinction 
of  meaning  between  the  two  topics  being  that 
while  the  Providential  order  of  the  world  im¬ 
plies  a  God  who  provides,  a  moral  order  may 
be  conceived  of  as  wholly  impersonal  and  be 
accepted  in  systems  of  religion  which  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  atheistic,  as  for  example,  Buddhism. 
This  change  of  topic  results  in  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  expansion  of  scope  in  this  second 
course  which  no  longer  limits  itself  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  world  as  the  plan,  creation  and 
ordering  of  a  personal  God,  but  enters  on  a 
broader  discussion  of  the  diflerent  views  taken 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  in  ancient  and 
in  modern  thought,  including  the  atheistic  as 
well  as  the  theistic  conceptions.  It  is  an 
appropriate  conclusion  to  the  series  of  noble 
and  useful  works  which  have  emanated  from 
Professor  Bruce,  one  volnme  among  them, 
at  least,  his  discussion  of  The  Humiliation  of 
Ohrist,  being  destined  to  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  the  best  theological  work  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  as  the  great  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eenosis. 

Professor  Bruce  writes  in  this  second  series 
of  Gifford  Lectures  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
liberal  theology  he  has  always  professed,  and 
as  a  believer  in  a  divinely  ordered  and  directed 
evolutionary  scheme  in  the  development  of  the 
world’s  history.  The  book  in  its  whole  tone, 
in  the  conclusions  it  reaches  in  detail  and  in 
the  large  final  result  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
contribution  to  Christian  theism.  It  reaches 
this  result  by  tracing  the  failure  of  the  great 
non-theistic  schemes  of  moral  order  to  the 
default  of  a  moral  governor,  and  by  proving 
their  failure ’to  have  occurred  at  this  point. 

The  comparative  study  instituted  in  the  Leo 
tnres  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
laid  down  in  the  Scripture.  It  serves  both  ag 
a  vindication  and  an  exposition  of  it. 

The  general  method  followed  in  this  second 
series  on  the  “Moral  Order,’’  is  to  present 
first,  the  Buddhistic  and  Zoroastrian  schemes’ 
to  pass  next  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Roman 
Stoics  and  to  complete  the  discussion  of  wha^. 
paganism  had  to  offer  in  a  chapter  on  Divina. 
tion. 

From  this  point  the  author  begins  to  move 
again  toward  the  more  Christian  lines  of 
thought,  taking  up  first  The  Hebrew  Proph_ 
ets,  and  passing  from  them  to  an  analysis  of 
the  views  presented  in  The  Book  of  Job. 

The  next  step  brings  him  to  Christ’s  Teach¬ 
ing  Concerning  Divine  Providence.  Thence 
by  a  long  leap  over  the  whole  course  of  theo¬ 
logical  development  since  Christ  to  the  present 
century  he  passes  to  consider  the  Modern 
Optimism  represented  by  Browning,  and 
Modern  Dualism,  in  two  studies,  one,  on 
its  Scientific  and  Philosophical  Aspects, 
and  the  other  on  its  Religions  and  Social 
Aspects.  The  series  ends  with  a  summary 
survey  in  the  way  of  Retrospect  and  Prospect. 

Looking  at  the  Lectures  from  a  more  interior 

*The  Moral  Order  of  the  World,  In  Ancient  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Thought.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  $2.0(1. 


view  of  their  contents  they  pnt  the  reader  in 
a  central  point  of  view  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  test  and  comparison.  The  opening 
Lecture,  on  Buddha  and  the  Moral  Order, 
not  only  throws  a  search- light  over  the  whole 
field  of  inquiry ;  it  gives  a  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  comparison  by  which  the  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  system  can  be  ascertained  and 
its  failures  marked  out  and  traced  back  to  their 
root  in  the  moral  failures  of  the  founder  of 
the  system  to  provide  a  source  and  support  of 
morality  in  it.  Nothing  in  this  lecture  is  finer 
than  the  reply  to  the  question  why  a  moral 
consciousness  so  robust  as  Buddhism  seems  to 
possess  did  not  give  birth  to  a  reformed  con¬ 
ception  of  God  and  Providence.  Because,  replies 
Dr.  Bruce,  the  traditional  gods  of  India  were 
so  impure  and  unworthy  that  Buddhism  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  purity  and  virtue  reacted 
Into  a  denial  of  the  whole  pantheon,  or,  in 
other  words,  into  atheism ;  and  because,  in  the 
next  place,  to  go  back,  take  up  the  old  Vedic 
idea  of  a  Heaven-Father  and  charge  it  with 
new  ethical  contents  and  give  the  world  a  God 
of  holiness  and  love,  was  made  wholly  impos¬ 
sible  by  Buddha’s  pessimistic  interpretation  of 
life  and  the  world.  No  such  God  could  be 
thought  of  for  such  a  worthless  world  as 
Buddhism  believed  this  to  be.  This  sickly 
pessimism  has  been  the  constant  characteristic 
of  Buddhism,  even  more  constant  than  its 
moral  purity,  which  as  Professor  Bruce  justly 
remarks  has  not  *  always  been  consistently 
maintained,  as  for  example,  in  Siva-worship, 
while  a  sickly  pessimism  it  never  varies  from. 

The  chapter  on  Zoroaster,  his  intense  ethical 
temper,  his  thorough -going  moral  earnestness, 
his  Hebrew  passion  for  righteousness,  his  avoid¬ 
ance  of  Buddha’s  fatal  error,  and  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  good  mind  in  man,  as  far  as  it 
exists,  as  the  sure  sign  of  the  immanence  and 
operation  of  an  absolute  Good  Mind  directing 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  is  an  immensely 
interesting  study ;  all  the  more  so  for  pointing 
out  the  dualistic  errors  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  system  as  a  theory  of  moral  order. 

The  following  chapters  on  the  Greek  idea  of 
fate  or  Nemesis  and  the  Soics,  fine  as  they  are, 
are  on  too  familiar  ground  to  call  for  any  spe¬ 
cial  mention.  The  same  remark  will  hold  in 
a  degree  of  the  chapter  on  divination,  with 
this  point  added  in  justice  to  the  author,  that 
he  has  given  it  a  direction  which  makes  it  a 
fresh  illustration  of  some  potent  infinences  in 
modern  life  of  which  Christian  science  and  the 
brood  of  kindred  superstitions  are  examples. 

The  seven  chapters  which  follow,  though 
somewhat  unequal,  constitute  a  whole  of  the 
highest  excellence  and  usefulness.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  another  brief  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  book  of  Job,  for  example,  which 
goes  so  far  into  the  vital  thought  of  the  book 
and  puts  the  reader  in  so  good  a  position  to 
profit  by  his  reading  of  it  and  assimilate  its 
teaching. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets  and  on  the  mag¬ 
nificent  exposition  of  Christ’s  Teaching 
Concerning  Divine  Providence.  The  lecture 
on  Modern  Optimism  Illustrated  in  Browning 
has  a  rare  literary  interest,  but  will  hardly 
compare  in  serious  importance  to  one  on  the 
four  more  or  less  disguised  form§  in  which 
Dualism  has  reappeared  in  the  intellectual  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  modern  world. 

Memorial  of  a  True  Life.  A  Biography  of 
Hugh  McAllister  Beaver.  By  Robert  E. 
Speer.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1899.  $1. 

The  frontispiece  shows  a  frank,  open, 
bright  boy’s  face,  and  this  is  what  Hugh 
Beaver  was  until  that  memorable  day  in  his 
twentieth  year  when  he  met  his  Master  under 
the  trees  at  Lake  Geneva,  and  his  spirit 
was  enkindled  with  love  and  zeal  and  enthu¬ 


siasm  for  Christ’s  service  which  glorified  the 
four  remaining  years  of  his  short  life,  and  has 
left  a  memory  of  active,  efficient  and  devoted 
service  which  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a  bene¬ 
diction  to  the  men  of  his  generation. 

With  a  spirit  and  a  life  like  Hugh  Beaver^s, 
Mr.  Speer  would  have  been  in  perfect  sympa¬ 
thy  even  if  the  two  had  not  been  friends  from 
boyhood.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
character  of  him  whose  life  he  here  portrays, 
a  like  self-devotion,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  a 
like  cause — the  winning  of  the  world  to  Christ, 
now,  in  this  generation — give  Mr.  Speer  a 
peculiar  fitness  to  be  the  biographer  of  this 
interesting  and  in  certain  respects  unique  life. 
Add  to  this  his  fine  literary  gift,  a  sense  of 
fitness  in  language,  and  this  simple,  earnest 
biography  cannot  but  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  written — that  of  engaging 
other  young  men  to  a  life  of  active  religious 
service  by  setting  before  them  the  beautiful 
picture  of  a  life  thus  spent. 

The  picture  is  the  more  alluring  and  the 
more  potent  in  its  infiuence,  because  Hugh 
Beaver’s  was  a  fortunate  life.  The  son  of  the 
well-known  “war  Governor’’  of  Pennsylvania, 
bom  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  affluence, 
refinement,  intelligence,  surrounded  with  and 
taught  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature, 
himself  apt  to  enjoy,  keenly  alive  to  the  infin- 
ence  of  his  surroundings,  Hugh  Beaver  had  in 
and  around  himself  all  that  contributes  to  the 
joy  of  life  and  to  nobility  of  character ;  and  he 
made  the  very  most  of  it  all.  Converted  in 
early  youth,  his  school  and  college  life  were 
many  a  well  bora,  well  trained,  well 
taught,  clean  living  boy  lives,  a  life  of  keen 
enjoyment  and  honest  performance  of  duty 
with  no  particular  seriousness  and  no  marked 
achievement — a  good,  healthy,  normal  boy  life. 
Then  a  summer  at  the  Students’  Conference 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  glorious  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  life  of  entire  consecration, 
brought  him  face  to  face  with  Christ ;  and  from 
that  time  all  that  fresh  energy  and  honest  pur¬ 
pose  and  keen  enjoyment  of  common  duty  and 
common  opportunity  were  transfigured.  In 
the  work  of  the  College  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  to  which  he  gave  himself,  all 
these  fine,  honest,  every  day  abilities  found 
their  opportunity,  and  the  four  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  all  the  more  marvelous 
in  their  potency  because  of  their  showing 
what  any  young  man’s  usefulness  may  be  who 
believes  in  Christ  as  enthusiastically  as  Hugh 
Beaver  believed  in  him,  and  gives  himself  un¬ 
reservedly  to  his  service  simply  because  he 
does  so  believe.  As  Dr.  Charles  Wood  said  at 
his  funeral,  Hugh  Beaver  came  to  young  men 
with  a  message  of  life  and  a  message  of  joy ; 
his  power  was  the  power  that  every  one  may 
have,  “the  power  of  a  man  possessed  with  the 
life  of  God,  ’  ’  and  that  power  was  felt  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  felt  in  countless  lives;  it  still 
throbs  through  the  Student  Movement  and  the 
life  of  college  men,  and  its  vigor  will  not  soon 
be  spent. 

Children  of  the  Mist.  By  Eden  Pbillpotts. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  |l.60. 

This  romance  will  introduce  to  most  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  a  new  novelist,  though  he  has 
already  five  or  six  more  to  his  credit.  The 
story  is  laid  in  Devon,  in  the  “Loraa  Doone’’ 
country,  and  will  recall  Mr.  Blackmore’s  great 
romance  not  only  by  the  dialect  in  which  it  is 
written,  but  by  the  character  and  movement  of 
many  of  the  chapters.  It  is  a  very  strong 
story;  uncommon  and  original.  As  a  whole, 
it  is  dark  and  gloomy  as  the  Dartmoor 
mists  which  hang  over  the  country  where  it 
is  laid.  But  the  gloom  is  one  of  gathering 
force  and  by  no  means  that  of  dullness.  The 
characters  are  many  of  them  dark  and  danger¬ 
ous,  but  they  fill  their  place  and  act  their  part 
in  a  strong,  natural  and  interesting  way.  For 
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a  story  so  rich  in  surprises  it  is  wonderfully 
free  from  sensational  machinery.  Its  dark 
shades  are  lighted  np  with  humor,  and  vivid 
description  which  recalls,  if  it  does  not  rival 
“Loma  Doone. ’’  Good  and  bad,  attractive  and 
repulsive  are  very  evenly  mingled  in  the  dra¬ 
matis  personse.  Mrs.  Blanchard,  the  mother, 
Martin  Gruiebal  and  Chris  Blanchard,  though 
she  could  not  wait  for  her  wedding  bells,  are 
very  noble  creations.  The  story  has  something 
of  the  same  painful  features  as  the  “Heart  of 
Mid  Lothian,’’  though  the  half-crazed  talk  of 
Clem’s  mother  on  learning  the  true  situation 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  serious  moralizing,  as 
some  of  the  critics  have  intepreted.  On  the 
whole,  the  novel  is  one  of  surprising  power 
and  beauty.  Characters  which  do  not  in  the 
least  win  or  attract  the  reader  by  their  graces 
command  his  interest  by  their  naturalness. 
The  literary  completeness  and  craftmanship  of 
the  story,  the  rich  homely  dialect  in  which  it 
is  written,  the  variety  and  vividness  of  the 
scenes  and  scenery  make  a  book  which  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  read. 

Our  Conquests  in  the  Pacific.  By  Oscar 
King  Davis.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany.  11.25. 

The  special  correspondent  of  The  Sun  from 
May  to  December,  1898,  was  a  good  reporter 
and  a  lively  writer.  His  namesake  of  The 
Herald  was  perhaps  a  little  more  restrained  and 
‘  *  statesmanlike,  ’  ’  but  not  so  versatile  and 
amusing.  Graphic  pictures  are  always  enjoya¬ 
ble  ;  the  letters  written  for  a  daily  paper,  read 
in  a  book  afford  entertainment  and  informa¬ 
tion.  Personal  impressions  and  opinions 
clearly  defined  and  well  put  are  helpful  to  one 
who  is  glad  to  hear  and  see  at  first  hand 
through  an  intelligent  and  sensitive  observer. 
The  taking  of  Guam  is  such  a  disclosure.  The 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  capture  of  Manila 
will  make  the  writing  of  history  easy.  Criti¬ 
cisms  of  generals  in  the  army,  praise  for  the 
navy  will  do  good  and  no  permanent  harm. 
The  real  problem  of  the  Philippines  is  fairly 
well  stated.  The  occasion  of  the  rupture  be¬ 
tween  the  insurgent  Filipinos  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  noted  with  great  precision  and  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  truth.  The  literature  of  the  war  is 
large  and  increasing,  and  this  series  of  letters 
is  a  real  contribution. 

The  Problem  of  Human  Suffering.  Looked 
at  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Christian. 
By  Vernon  C.  Harrington.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company. 

Of  course,  no  new  light  on  a  world  old  mys¬ 
tery  is  to  be  expected  to  revolutionize  the 
human  experience  of  sorrow,  pain,  bereave¬ 
ment  and  death.  The  ultimate  facts  and  the 
enduring  difficulties  in  discussing  or  medi¬ 
tating  upon  them  will  remain.  Mr.  Harring¬ 
ton  has  stated  the  case  fully  and  with  careful 
summing  np  of  the  details ;  and  he  brings  a 
Christian  spirit  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
problem.  When  we  have  learned  that  the  law 
of  life  is  the  will  of  God  and  that  his  will  is 
love,  we  rest.  The  last  two  chapters  of  this 
little  book  are  comforting  and  helpful;  they 
constitute  the  really  valuable  part  of  the  work 
and  for  them  many  suffering  souls  will  be 
grateful.  The  continuity  of  life ;  death  not  the 
end  but  an  incident  in  life ;  the  communion  of 
saints;  these  are  our  main  dependence  in  the 
fight  with  all  our  fears. 

The  Victory  of  the  Will.  By  Victor  Char- 
bonneL  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
Boston. 

The  introduction  by  Lilian  Whiting  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  the  work  of  translator  has  been 
excellently  done  by  Emily  Whitney.  The 
^  essays  are  brilliant,  suggestive  and  at  times 
powerful.  Mysticism  is  always  fascinating. 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  do  feel.  The  touch 
on  the  deep  places  of  the  heart  is  delightful 
and  stimulating.  When  we  get  tired  of 
“dogma  and  debate’’  it  is  a  relief  to  look 


within,  commune  with  God  and  our  own  souls. 
Emerson,  Tolstoi,  Maeterlinch,  are  great  think¬ 
ers,  and  the  “Imitations’’  hold  their  own 
among  great  books  of  devotion.  The  grand 
charge  to  ‘  ‘  live  your  own  life,  ’  ’  is  timelv  and 
has  really  a  religious  value  beyond  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  most  moderns.  The  appeal  to  the 
■will  is  a  call  on  the  reserves  in  the  crisis  of 
the  spiritual  fighting  the  material.  There  is  a 
place  for  such  preachers  of  truth,  outside  of 
the  Church,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of 
n  necessity.  Only  we  need  not,  must  not, 
forget  that  Christ  has  a  supreme  place  in  our 
conflict  and  that  to  most  men  he  is  more  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  first  Vision  of  the  Truth,  than  our 
mystics  seem  to  know.  For  thoughtful  men, 
for  earnest  souls  who  would  explore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  their  own  nature,  this  book  will  be 
a  guide  and  an  inspiration. 

The  Messages  of  the  Later  Prophets.  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  Order  of  Time,  Analyzed  and 
Freely  Rendered  in  Paraphrase.  By  Frank 
Knight  Sanders  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  University 
and  Charles  Foster  Kent  Professor  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  History  and  Literature  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  |1.25. 

This  is  the  second  number  in  “The  Messages 
of  the  Bible,’’  an  extensive  and  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  work  in  Biblical  exposition  under¬ 
taken  by  the  two  editors  of  the  present  volume, 
and  for  which  they  are  editorially  responsible. 
One  number.  The  Messages  of  the  Earlier 
Prophets,  has  been  issued  and  was  very  favor¬ 
ably  received.  The  present  is  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  series.  Ten  more  are  proposed, 
twelve  in  all,  which  are  to  carry  the  work  for¬ 
ward  through  all  the  periods  of  revelation  and 
end  in  four  volumes  in  the  New  Testament,  The 
Messages  of  Jesus  According  to  the  Synoptists, 
According  to  John,  The  Messages  of 
Paul  and  The  Messages  of  the  Apostles. 
Each  volume  is  to  be  prepared  by  some  compe¬ 
tent  scholar  who  is  considered  the  best  adapted 
to  the  work  assigned  to  him.  Each  volume 
will  contain  the  “Messages”  of  a  group  or 
period  arranged  in  the  natural  chronological 
order  of  their  delivery  and  rendered  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paraphrase  which  shall  be  plain  and  popu¬ 
lar  but  at  the  same  time  represent  the  very 
closest  approach  to  the  exact  impression  of  the 
words  as  originally  heard  or  read,  as  closely  as 
the  best  modem  scholarship  has  ascertained  it. 
The  two  volumes  now  published  make  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  favorable  impression.  The  more  re¬ 
cent  one,  on  The  Messages  of  the  Later  Proph¬ 
ets,  which  is  now  before  us,  will  serve  a 
purpose  in  the  interpretation  and  appreciation 
of  these  books,  which  no  commentary  can.  It 
will  put  any  fairly  intelligent  reader  on  a  level 
with  the  best  scholar  as  far  as  the  meaning  of 
the  text  goes.  The  method  of  this  “Message 
Series”  is  progressive,  critical  and  scholarly, 
but  at  the  same  time  reverent  and  cautious 
against  the  admission  of  technical  matter 
on  the  one  hand  and  unsettled  critical  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  other. 

Enemies  and  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
Thoughts  on  Questions  of  the  Holti. 
By  John  Duncan  Qnackenbos,  Columbia 
_ University.  Eaton  and  Mains.  |1.50. 

This  book  is  commended  by  its  usefulness. 
It  is  not  particularly  for  the  learned,  and  no 
more  particularly  for  the  unlearned  than  as  we 
all  of  us  must  confess  some  degree  of  belonging 
to  that  class.  The  author  believes,  as  all  who 
have  considered  the  point  must,  that  some¬ 
thing  like  an  abuse  has  been  practiced  on  the 
liberty  loving  spirit  and  widely  tolerant  liber¬ 
alism  of  our  Christian  public,  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  the 
discussion  of  Buddhism,  for  example,  than  the 
largest  liberty  requires,  and  that  it  is  high 
time  for  some  plain  speaking  as  to  the  hard 
and  solid  facts  of  the  situation.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Qnackenbos  does  in  the  present  volume 


not  in  pugnacious  terms,  but  with  great  frank¬ 
ness  and  with  a  sufficient  exposition  of  facts 
to  give  force  to  what  he  is  saying.  His  point 
is  a  double  one,  to  bring  out  the  defect  and 
failure  on  one  hand  of  the  rival  religions  which 
seem  to  be  swarming  into  the  country,  and 
to  show  in  what  Christianity  is  more  than 
they  are — more  than  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
Hinduism,  Mohammedanism,  Theosophy,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  Altruism,  Agnosticism,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  list.  This  is  a  very  just  and 
sensible  recall  to  the  solid  reality  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Qnackenbos  conducts  the  discussion 
in  a  telling  way  with  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment.  His  book  will  have  a  good  clarifying 
and  fortifying  effect  on  any  reader.  It  may  be 
commended  very  earnestly  to  persons  who  find 
themselves  entangled  in  the  perplexities  and 
confusion  of  the  never  ending  debate.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  recalling  them  to  the  sobriety 
and  reality  of  the  actual  situation. 

BOOK  KOTES. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane’s  new  novel.  Active 
Service,  makes  a  poor  showing  in  comparison 
with  Mr.  Phillpotts’s  Children  of  the  Mist, 
reviewed  above.  It  is  a  slovenly,  slangy, 
feverish  piece  of  work  which  gives  one  the 
feeling  of  being  in  poor  company.  The  best  in 
the  story  are  not  well  enough  worth  knowing 
to  redeem  the  vulgarity  of  the  rest  and  the 
story  itself  is  trivial  and  empty. - A  charm¬ 

ing  little  two  volume  edition  of  The  Marble 
Fawn — is  it  necessary  to  tell  even  our  youngest 
readers  that  it  is  by  Hawthorne? — comes  from 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company.  It  is  in 
white  and  gold  covers  with  red  outer  covers 
and  box,  well  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
Rome  and  a  fine  etching  of  the  author,  and 
though  necessarily  in  somewhat  small  type,  the 
page  is  beautifully  smooth  and  clear.  It  will 

do  good  service  at  Christmas-tide.  (|3. ) - 

From  the  same  house  we  have  a  well  made 
little  volume  of  Whittier,  The  Tent  on  the  Beach 
and  Dramatic  Lyrics,  illustrated  with  tinted 
full  page  drawings  by  Charles  H.  Woodbury 

and  Marcia  O.  Woodbury.  (|1.50. ) - The 

Fairy  Tales  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson  will 
never  be  out  of  date.  The  quarto  volume 
issued,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  by  Truslove,  Hanson  and  Comba 
of  this  city  is  somewhat  heavy  for  little  hands, 
but  the  four  hundred  illustrations  and  more  by 
Helen  Stratton  will  be  hailed  by  all  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  big  sister  or  brother  will  enjoy 
holding  the  book  for  them.  Some  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  a  little  terrible  for  sensitive  children, 
but  they  are  spirited,  strong  and  in  keeping 
with  the  text. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Sanders,  ex-Librarian  of  the 
Astor  Library,  now  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
is  to  witness  a  new  repnblication  by  Whittaker 
of  his  “Salad  for  the  Solitary”  and  his  “Even¬ 
ings  with  the  Sacred  Poets.  ’  ’ 

Prof.  Andrew  F.  West  of  Princeton  has 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  his  paper  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  October  last  on  the  new 
revival  of  interest  in  classical  courses  of  study. 
His  tables  tell  a  grand  story  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  for  the  higher  mathematics. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s  new  novel,  ‘  ‘  Eleanor,  ” 
is  now  completed  and  will  begin  in  the  January 
Harper.  It  will  deal  freely  with  contemporary 
thought  and,  though  but  little  of  its  action  is 
in  Rome,  much  of  its  coloring  and  suggestion 
will  be  drawn  from  the  Eternal  City. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are  to 
publish  a  posthumous  work  made  up  from  un¬ 
published  matter  left  by  Henry  Drummond  and 
entitled,  “The  New  Evangelism.”  Prof. 
George  Adam  Smith  intimates  in  his  Life  of 
Drummond  that  he  was  modifying  and  co¬ 
ordinating  his  theological  and  philosophical 
opinions  at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  this  publication  will  contain  some  of 
this  later  work,  though  it  seems  to  be  com¬ 
posed  for  the  most  part  of  earlier  addresses. 
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The  Paoifio  of  San  Francisco  gives  pretty 
full  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  best 
way  to  reach  those  outside  the  churches.  If 
we  understand  it,  it  regards  the  sermon  or 
public  address  as  only  a  part  of  the  means  to 
be  used.  The  best  results  include  and  wait 
upon  personal  as  well  as  public  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  minister,  evangelist  and  worker : 

In  proportion  to  population  conversions  are 
not  as  numerous  as  they  were  some  years  ago. 
The  reason  for  the  dearth  should  be  sought  and 
a  remedy  applied.  Gradually  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  have  been  changing.  In  no  de¬ 
partment  of  life  and  work  are  men  influenced 
and  won  collectively  as  in  the  past.  It  is 
personal  solicitation  in  business  that  succeeds. 
It  is  this  which  wins  socially.  The  present 
writer  knows  from  experience  that,  if  he  goes 
out  and  addresses  a  congregation  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  The  Pacific,  he  gets  very  few  subscrib¬ 
ers  if  he  does  not  follow  up  his  talk  by  personal 
effort  after  the  service  and  later  in  the  homes. 
The  writer  also  knows  of  instances  in  which 
far  more  was  accomplished  by  personal  effort 
for  the  conversion  of  souls  than  by  means  of 
revival  meetings.  Here  is  a  leaf  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  Congregational  minister  on  this 
coast  a  few  years  ago:  Arrangements  were 
about  to  be  made  by  the  pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Baptist  churches  for  a  series  of 
union  revival  meetings.  Through  some  mis¬ 
understanding  the  meetings  were  arranged  for 
only  by  the  Baptists.  The  Congregational  pas¬ 
tor  and  a  few  of  his  people  attended  whenever 
they  conveniently  could.  But  every  day  while 
those  meetings  were  being  held  the  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  did  a  large  amount 
of  personal  work  in  the  community,  largely 
among  people  who  were  not  attending  the 
meetings,  or  who  if  in  attendance  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  moved  thereby.  The  personal  work 
resulted  in  more  conversions  and  church  ac¬ 
cessions  than  were  secured  by  means  of  the 
meetings.  The  Congregational  Church  received 
twice  as  many  members  as  the  Baptists  re¬ 
ceived.  In  another  field  the  Congregational 
pastor  had  the  assistance  in  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  of  a  neighboring  pastor,  and  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  When  results  were  catalogued  it  was 
found  that  with  but  one  exception  all  the  con¬ 
verts  were  people  with  whom  the  pastor  had 
been  working  personally  for  many  months 
The  late  Dr.  Goodell  of  St.  Louis  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  workers  for  Christ.  It 
is  well  known  that  it  was  largely  through  per¬ 
sonal  work  that  so  great  success  came  to  him. 
Men  to  whom  he  preached  had  sat  for  years 
under  other  preaching — a  preaching  never  sup¬ 
plemented  by  any  private  appeal  —  and  had 
come  to  no  acceptance  of  Chrisf.  But  it  was 
not  long  after  they  came  under  his  care  until 
through  personal  effort  they  had  chosen  the 
good  part.  Dr.  Goodell  was  an  earnest  evan¬ 
gelical  preacher,  but  his  influence  and  success 
in  soul  winning  wmnld  have  been  limited 
greatly  if  he  had  not  carried  the  Gospel  into 
the  homes  needing  it,  or  sent  it  direct  to  the 
heart  by  those  affectionate  letters  which  many 
a  man  and  woman  will  not  forget  while  mem¬ 
ory  shall  last. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Sayford  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  written  recently  a 
little  book  on  “Personal  Work,’’  and  has  grate¬ 
fully  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Edward  R.  Graves  of 
Lockport,  New  York,  for  many  years  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveler — why?  Because  his  “persist¬ 
ent  and  tactful  personal  efforts  brought  the 
author  to  Jesus  and  into  work  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Christ’s  kingdom.’’  It  was  personal 
work  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sayford  that  led  Mr. 
C.  K.  Ober  into  the  Association  work,  and  the 
same  sort  of  effort  brought  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
through  whom  has  come  that  world-encircling 
movement,  the  Christian  Student  Federation. 
If  people  will  practice  religion,  and  then  follow 
up  their  practice  by  tactful  personal  effort, 
there  will  be  continually  an  ingathering  of 
such  as  are  being  saved. 

When  present  methods  are  considered,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  cenversions  are  few.  Many 
ministers  never  give  their  hearers  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  confession.  In  many  a  church 
there  is  no  Gospel  invitation  from  the  pulpit, 
there  are  no  after  meetings  for  inquiry  and 
conference,  no  cards  are  distributed  for  signa¬ 
tures,  the  message  on  the  Sabbath  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  work  in  the  homes  during  the 
week ;  nor  are  there  any  series  of  evangelistic 
meetings.  Along  such  lines  of  work  it  is  not 
difficult  to  answer  the  question,  “What  will 
the  harvest  be?’’ 


Every  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  have 
some  method  of  soul  winning  and  should  work 
it  prayerfully  and  carefully.  He  must  supple¬ 
ment  in  some  way  his  Sabbath  pulpit  ministra¬ 
tions  if  he  is  to  be  a  successful  worker,  in 
Christ’s  vineyard.  The  Master’s  work  was 
largely  of  the  personal  kind.  Can  any  Chris¬ 
tian  find  in  any  respect  a  better  model  ?  Ever 
should  the  Christian  covet  earnestly  the  best 
things. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  would  have 
Americans  do  justice  to  the  Boers  or  Afrikan¬ 
ders,  in  their  present  contest  with  Great 
Britain : 

An  average  American,  of  Scotch  descent, 
asked  us  this  morning;  “What  kind  of  people 
are  the  Boers?’’  We  answered  him:  “There 
was  in  this  office  last  spring  a  gentleman  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  Pretoria,  the  capital  of 
the  Transvaal.  He  is  altogether  what  is  called 
a  Boer,  and  in  intelligence,  enterprise,  courtesy, 
goodness  and  piety,  is  the  equal  of  anyone  in 
this  office.  He  is  a  fair  representative  of  a 
middle-class  Boer.  The  Boers  are  the  majority 
of  the  white  population  of  Southern  Africa. 
They  call  themselves  Afrikanders,  probably  to 
get  rid  of  the  misunderstood  word  Boer.  They 
are  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  great  middle 
class  of  Europe  and  America.  They  have  done 
more  for  South  Africa  than  any  other  part  of 
the  resident  population.  They  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  misrepresented  by  Englishmen,  whose 
slanders  have  been  repeated  by  some  Ameri¬ 
cans. ’’  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
experienced,  through  many  years  and  until 
very  recently,  the  propensity  of  Englishmen 
to  misrepresent  every  phase  of  individual, 
social  and  national  life.  Their  representation 
of  the  Boers  and  their  life  is  no  more  worthy 
of  belief  than  the  criticism  they  have  expended 
upon  us. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder  refers,  by  the  pen  of 
its  London  correspondent,  to  one  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  recent  Congress  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  As  a  usual  thing,  the 
non-conformist  Churches  have  had  but  an  in¬ 
different  and  grudging  hearing,  if  indeed  any 
at  all,  at  this  otherwise  “go  as  you  please’’ 
annual  Church  gathering.  This  year  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  fairly  represented  by  a  paper 
read  by  Dr.  Wace: 

The  Church  Congress  had  a  somewhat  pain¬ 
ful  session  on  Thursday.  Dr.  Henry  Wace, 
who  was  formerly  Principal  of  King’s  College, 
and  a  powerful  leader  writer  in  The  Times, 
unfolded  to  the  members  the  growth  in  num¬ 
bers  and  influence  and  unity  of  the  Non-con- 
-formist  Churches.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Dissenting  Churches  hml  increased  from  a 
twentieth  to  more  than  a  quarter,  if  not  a 
third,  of  the  population.  The  membership  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  England  and  Wales 
was  1,920,140.  In  the  Dissenting  Churches 
there  were  1,897,175.  Church  Sunday-school 
teachers  numbered  206,271;  in  the  Free 
Churches  there  were  381,153.  Church  Sunday- 
school  scholars  were  2,410,209;  and  in  the  Free 
Churches  3, 284, 963.  Looking  abroad.  Dr.  Wace 
found  something  less  than  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  Church  of  England  communicants, 
as  compared  with  considerably  more  than  sev¬ 
enteen  million  Free  Church  members.  The 
figures,  he  said,  left  little  doubt  of  a  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  Free  Churches  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  communities  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  that  prepon¬ 
derance  would  make  itself  felt  more  and  more 
in  England.  If  it  was  said  that  the  Free 
Churches  were  mutually  antagonistic,  they 
were  confronted  by  the  facts  of  the  National 
Council  and  the  Free  Church  catechism.  He 
declared  that  the  Free  Church  catechism,  rep 
resenting  practically  all  the  Free  Churches, 
“stated  clearly  and  forcibly  what  all  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  the  fundamental  troths  of  our 
religion.’’  The  Daily  News  correspondent 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  chilling,  de¬ 
pressed  and  even  dismayed  silence  with  which 
these  figures  were  received,  and  The  Westmin¬ 
ster  thinks  it  was  rather  hard  to  hurt  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  clergy  by  reciting  them. 

The  Interior  is  astonished  with  a  great 
astonishment  in  view  of  certain  manifestations 
just  across  the  water: 

It  is  a  great  strain  upon  our  natural  optimism 
to  read  just  now  our  English  exchanges.  We 
lay  them  down  with  a  dazed  sort  of  feeling  and 
invariably  gUnce  at  the  calendar  upon  the  wall 


to  make  sure  where  we  ‘  ‘  are  at.  ’  ’  It  must  be 
1,899  years  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  according 
to  that  tablet,  but  is  that  possible  when,  as 
we  find,  a  kingdom  is  torn  up  over  the  question 
of  candles  and  incense  and  priestly  processions? 
Is  it  possible  that  Jesus  talked  with  the  woman 
at  the  well  so  long  ago,  and  told  her  that  any 
worship  ‘  *  in  spirit  and  in  truth’  ’  was  acceptable 
to  God,  and  that  no  other  was,  and  still  men 
weep  and  lament  because  they  cannot  kneel 
before  candles  and  disinfect  their  prayers  with 
aromatic  gums?  And  after  all  the  efforts  of 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  to  banish  “bodily 
exercise’’  and  “the  washing  of  imts  and  of 
kettles’’  and  the  observance  of  “days  and  sea¬ 
sons,  ’  ’  here  they  are  all  back  again  as  the  very 
substance  and  fundamentals  for  Christianity ; 
and  yet,  God  be  thanked,  there  are  some  even 
in  the  Church  of  England  who  understand  that 
“the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  ’’  But  we  could  wish  there 
were  more  to  whom  the  simplest  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  not  hidden. 

The  Observer,  premising  that  “humanity  is 
prone  to  sweeping  judgments,’’  adds: 

Justly  has  a  general  horror  been  excited  at 
the  finding  of  the  Dreyfus  court-martial,  and 
some  are  tempted  to  sympathize  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  that  friend  of  a  well-knwn  theological 
teacher  of  New  England,  famous  for  his  insist¬ 
ence  upon  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity:  “I 
have  come  so  far  into  agreement  with  yon,  ’  ’ 
wrote  this  friend  to  the  orthodox  professor, 
“as  to  believe  in  the  total  depravity  of  the 
French  nation.’’  Yet  there  are  many  noble 
spirits  in  France,  notably  among  the  Protes¬ 
tants,  and  these  lovers  of  justice  and  truth 
should  receive  due  credit  for  all  the  opposition 
they  have  made  to  the  iniquitous  condemna¬ 
tion  of  an  evidently  innocent  man. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  makes  reference, 
as  if  in  agreement  with  it,  to  Professor  Beat¬ 
tie’s  arraignment  (if  that  is  not  too  strong  a 
word)  of  the  program  and  methods  of  the  late 
Pan- Presbyterian  Council: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  R.  Beattie,  professor 
in  the  Louisville  Theological  Seminary,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
made  a  thoughtful  and  practical  address  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Council  at 
Washington  City,  on  the  subject  of  “Increas¬ 
ing  the  Efficiency  of  the  Alliance.  ’  ’  A  friend 
of  the  Council,  and  utterly  unwilling  to  criti¬ 
cise  the  management  of  the  meeting  on  the 
papers  presented,  he  confessed  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  such  as  that  felt  by  very  many 
others.  He  made  three  general  suggestions: 
First,  that  there  should  be  wider  publicity 
given  to  the  program,  months  before  the  meet¬ 
ing,  that  every  delegate  might  know  what  sub¬ 
jects  were  to  be  discussed;  second,  that  there 
should  be  more  opportunity  for  discussion, 
with  fewer  long  papers  and  more  freedom; 
third,  a  more  vigorous  dealing  with  practical 
questions  and  living  issues  of  the  day.  He 
suggests  such  questions  as  “the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry,’’  “methods  of 
seminary  training,’’  and  “the  whole  range  of 
social  and  economic  problems  in  their  relation 
to  the  Church.  ’  ’  He  also  believed  that  the 
questions  of  Biblical  criticism  should  be  boldly 
met  and  argued.  “Conservative  views  have 
nothing  to  fear,  and  here  is  the  place  for  their 
courageous  defense.  ’  ’ 

The  Observer,  the  St.  Louis  exponent  of 
Cumberland  Presbyterianism,  referring  to  the 
case  of  Professor  McGiffert,  says; 

He  claims  that  he  is  misunderstood  and  that 
the  peculiar  views  he  holds  do  not  constitute 
him  a  heretic.  Most  of  the  questions  at  issue 
are  speculative  and  not  vital  to  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  God-man.  It  is  very  likely  that 
another  heresy  trial  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  to  come.  The  Church  has  been  rent  asunder 
by  exciting  trials  and  in  the  meantime  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  lagging.  Dr.  McGiffert 
is  a  brilliant  scholar  and  an  able  writer.  While 
not  able  to  agree  with  his  teachings  we  think 
he  should  be  suffered  to  hold  his  peculiar  opin¬ 
ions  and  not  be  dragged  before  the  world  as  a 
heretic.  The  Assembly  has  set  itself  right 
before  the  world  and  it  can  do  no  more. 

OUR  OFFER  FOR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  Jan.  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  |3  00.  Ministers  at  $2.00. 
Clubs  of  five  or  more  at  $2.00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  our  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 
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The  Istrodcctory  Lessok. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  why  for  thirteen  years 
after  the  events  narrated  in  Ezra  z.,  until  the 
arrival  of  Nehemiah,  Ezra  disappears  from 
view  and  appears  to  have  exercised  no  open 
Influence  or  authority.  It  is  evident  that  on 
the  arrival  of  Nehemiah  he  seized  the  flrst 
favorable  opportunity  (onr  present  lesson)  to 
bring  the  Law  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people, 
and  to  secure  its  adoption  as  the  law  of  the 
theocratic  nation.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
at  th«  time  of  his  own  arrival  he  made  no  such 
attempt,  although  he  certainly  had  the  law  of 
God  in  his  hand  (Ezra  vii.  14,  25).  The  offer¬ 
ings  made  in  the  house  of  God  (viii.  35)  were 
indeed  according  to  the  usual  custom  and  ritual 
such  as  we  find  described  in  certain  parts  of 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  such  as  the  historical 
books  give  us  occasional  glimpses  of ;  but  after 
this  preliminary  service,  the  remainder  of 
Ezra’s  account  of  the  period  (ix.  z. )  shows 
him  occupied  solely  with  separating  the  people 
from  the  nations  round  about,  and  not  at  all 
with  establishing  the  Law.  It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  this  separation  was  fundamentally  neces¬ 
sary,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  Ezra  would 
assuredly  have  taken  this  step  before  promul¬ 
gating  the  Law ;  the  question  is,  why,  having 
taken  it,  did  he  wait  thirteen  years  before 
making  the  law  public? 

The  answer  can  hardly  be  that  Ezra  doubted 
its  acceptance,  for  he  was  hardly  the  man  to 
be  daunted  by  such  a  consideration ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  both  princes  (ix.  1)  and  people  (x.  2-4) 
seemed  to  be  entirely  disposed  to  submit  to 
Ezra’s  authority.  It  is  true  that,  years  after, 
an  opposition  against  Nehemiah  developed 
itself,  which  seemed  to  be  grounded  upon  some 
apprehension  that  he  was  about  to  inaugurate 
a  new  law  and  a  new  political  state  (Neh.  vi. 
1,  5-7).  But  this  opposition  was  entirely  from 
without  the  nation,  and  was  based  npon  the 
building  of  the  wall,  not  upon  any  fear  of 
danger  to  the  king's  authority  from  the  Law. 

It  would  appear  to  one  who  carefully  reads 
the  last  chapters  of  Ezra,  with  no  preconceived 
opinion,  as  if  the  time  of  Ezra’s  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  was  a  time  especially  propitious  for 
that  business  to  which  his  life,  and  especially 
this  journey,  were  devoted,  namely,  the  giving 
of  the  Law  to  the  nation;  and  the  natural 
solution  of  the  mystery  of  delay  seems  to  be, 
not  that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  the 
Law,  but  that  the  Law  was  not  yet  ready  for 
the  people.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  Ezra’s 
keen  insight  into  the  actual  condition  of 
things  in  Palestine  showed  him  the  need  of 
some  revision  of  the  writings  in  his  possession, 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  Of  such  revision  the  books  of  Muses 
as  we  now  have  them  show  abundant  traces, 
and  the  inspiration  of  Ezra  in  thus  adapting 
them  to  existing  needs  is  no  more  to  be  doubted 
than  the  inspiration  of  their  original  authors. 
The  conjecture,  therefore,  that  during  these 
thirteen  years  Ezra  lived  in  retirement  in 
Jerusalem,  occupied,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  studying  the  Law,  comparing 

ts  precepts  and  ordinances  with  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  and  making  such  revision  as  was 
needed  to  make  it  of  immediate  practical  value 
to  the  nation,  seems  best  to  account  for  the 
silence  and  inactivity  of  these  years.  There 
are  commentators,  however,  who  consider  it 
more  likely  that  Ezra  returned  to  Babylon  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  events  of  chapter  x.,  though 
what  was  the  purpose  of  this  journey  they  do 
not  say.  In  that  case,  he  would  seem  to  have 


returned  to  Jerusalem  on  the  completion  of 
the  walls  by  Nehemiah,  deeming  this,  as  it 
assuredly  was,  the  favorable  moment  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  Law. 

Whatever  view  may  be  held  as  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Law  possessed  by  the  people  Israel 
before  the  time  of  Ezra,  it  is  very  certain  that 
until  this  time  it  had  not  been  the  rule  of  the 
national  life,  nor  of  the  religions  observance  of 
the  people,  in  any  such  sense  as  it  thenceforth 
became.  The  mere  fact  that  few  copies  of  it 
could  have  been  in  existence,  fewer,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  than  were  circulated  among  Christians 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  would  lead  us 
to  expect  this  state  of  things,  which  is  shown 
in  the  historical  books  and  is  confessed  in  the 
prayer  offered  on  the  occasion  of  its  promulga¬ 
tion  by  Ezra  (Neh.  ix.  34).  Nay,  we  may  say 
that  the  want  of  copies  was  not  the  only  rea¬ 
son  ;  until  the  rise  of  the  scribes  it  was  an  im¬ 
possibility  that  the  Law  of  Moses  should  be 
closely  followed,  for  a  body  of  law  such  as 
this,  at  once  so  universal  in  scope  and  so 
minute  in  detail,  must  have  its  authorized  ex¬ 
pounders  before  it  can  be  applied  to  actual 
cases.  This  business  was  at  first  naturally  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  since  so  much  of  the 
Law  referred  to  ceremonial.  Ezra  was  himself 
a  priest,  but  his  prominence  in  this  line  was 
due  rather  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  learned 
man,  (a  scribe)  than  that  he  was  a  priest;  and 
learning,  rather  than  hereditary  place,  became 
more  and  more  a  necessary  attribute  of  the 
expounders  of  the  Law.  Later,  when  under 
Greek  infinence  (the  two  centuries  preceding 
the  birth  of  Christ)  many  of  the  priests  be¬ 
came  free-thinkers,  the  scribes  became  more 
and  more  exclusively  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  nation,  as  we  see  in  the  Gospels 
The  name  given  in  the  English  Bible  to  these 
expounders  of  the  Law  is  unfortunate,  not  only 
from  its  limited  meaning,  but  because  it  gives 
prominence  to  the  most  subordinate  of  their 
functions.  The  Hebrew  word  is  Sophertm 
(savants,  homines  literati),  men  of  letters.  The 
Greek  word  grammateis  stands  for  about  the 
same  idea.  The  German  Schriftsgelehvte,  learned 
in  the  writings,  is  a  better  translation  than  our 
own  (which  is  also  the  French  translation), 
scribes.  Notwithstanding  their  Hebrew  name, 
however,  the  scribes  were  not  scholars  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  but  lawyers.  Their 
object  was  entirely  practical.  Our  Lord  calls 
them  lawyers  in  Luke  vii.  30,  xi.  46,  52;  in 
Luke  V.  17,  Acts  v.  34  they  are  called  doctors 
in  the  Law,  and  this  was  really  their  charac¬ 
ter.  The  great  benefit  which  Ezra  conferred 
on  the  nation,  was  to  make  “the  Law  the 
practical  rule  of  Israel’s  life,’’  and  it  was  the 
especial  function  of  the  scribes  so  to  expound 
the  Law  as  to  make  it  apply  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  national  and  private  life  all  down 
the  centuries. 

It  was  the  ideal  that  every  Israelite  should 
have  “a  working  knowledge  of  the  Law,’’  and 
this  came  to  be  actually  the  case  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nation.  But  this  “working 
knowledge’’  was  by  no  means  confined  to  what 
we  read  in  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  did  it  even 
principally  consist  of  that.  Naturally,  as  time 
went  on  and  conditions  changed,  there  grew 
up,  around  the  Torah,  or  written  Law,  an  im¬ 
mense  body  of  interpretation,  elucidation,  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  various  exigencies  of  life. 
This  enormous  and  ever-growing  body  of  legal 
lore,  the  oral  Law,  the  “traditions  of  the 
elders,’’  as  it  is  called  in  Matt.  xv.  2,  was  not 
reduced  to  writing  nntil  at  the  earliest  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more  after  onr  Lord’s  death,  most  of 
it  not  till  several  centuries  later,  but  it  was 
considered  very  binding,  and  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  come  down  from  Moses,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  in  many  cases  it  went 
directly  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
written  Law  (Matt.  xii.  1-8,  xv.  1-20,  23). 


The  functions  of  the  scribes,  then,  were 
chiefly  three :  to  bring  ont  the  supposed  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Law,  deciding  its  difficult  points; 
to  teach  the  law  to  the  people;  and  to  pro¬ 
nounce  in  matters  of  dispute ;  that  is,  to 
administer  justice.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state  their  authority  in  this  respect  has 
been  purely  spiritual,  but  it  is  still  undisputed. 
In  the  first  of  these  duties,  the  Halacha,  or 
oral  Law  of  “use  and  wont”  (the  meaning  of 
the  word  Halacha)  is  very  prominent.  It  pre¬ 
scribes  a  thousand  minor  duties  of  which  the 
Law  of  Moses  said  nothing,  and  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  scribes  of  the  time  of  Ohrist  was 
and  since  then  has  been  the  expounding  and 
applying  of  this  traditional  law,  before  which 
the  written  Law  of  Moses  has  come  to  take  a 
subordinate  place.  The  scribes  taught  that 
every  passage  of  Scripture  had  four  meanings : 
the  literal,  evident  on  the  surface ;  the  hidden, 
not  to  be  understood  but  by  experts ;  the 
developed,  or  that  which  was  capable  of  being 
brought  out  by  research  and  the  philosophical. 
Their  method  of  interpretation,  the  method  in 
which  every  learned  Jew  was  trained,  is  well 
shown  in  Rom.  x.  6-8;  Gal.  iii.  16,  iv.  22-25; 
and  in  a  remarkably  interesting  way,  because 
stripped  of  all  the  extravagance  which  gener¬ 
ally  adhered  to  it,  by  our  Lord  in  Matt.  xxii. 
31,  32.  There  were  also  three  minor  functions 
of  the  scribes;  the  expounding  of  the  historical 
books  of  Scripture  (these  expositions  are  called 
Haggada,  a  word  signifying  legends,  and  it  is 
an  important  fact  that  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
have  always  been  reckoned  as  Haggada  by  the 
Jews);  the  conduct  of  the  synagogue  worship, 
of  which  they  were  the  founders;  and  the 
care  of  the  text  of  Scripture.  It  is  this  last, 
and  actually  minor  duty,  which  we  associate 
most  closely  with  the  name  scribe. 

The  scribes  were  always  held  in  the  highest 
reverence.  The  Talmud  puts  reverence  due  to 
a  scribe  before  the  reverence  due  to  parents, 
though  a  father  who  is  a  scribe  takes  prece¬ 
dence  of  others,  with  his  own  sons.  The  title 
rabbi,  now  universally  applied  to  them,  was 
never  applied  before  the  time  of  Ohrist,  and 
during  his  life-time  it  was  merely  a  title  of 
respect,  given  for  cause,  not  as  a  matter  of 
course  (compare  Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7,  8). 

THE  LESSON. 

Neh.  viii.  1-12. 

Golden  Text.— The  ears  of  all  the  people  were 
attentive  unto  the  book  of  the  Law.  Neh.  viii.  3. 

Verse  1.  The  chapter  division  here  is 
wrong.  Chapter  viii.  should  begin  with  the 
last  clause  of  vii.  73,  And  when  the  seventh 
month  was  come  and  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
their  cities,  all  the  people,  etc.  The  broad  place 
that  was  before  the  water  gate  was  probably  be¬ 
tween  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Temple  and  the 
newly  repaired  wall  of  the  city  (see  chap.  iii. 
26,  and  Ezra  x.  9). 

Verse  2.  The  law  (Torah)  is  what  we  know 
as  the  Pentateuch,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the  feast  of 
trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii.  23-25;  Num.  xxix.  1-6), 
but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  this  was 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  this  day ;  for  what¬ 
ever  view  may  be  held  as  to  the  time  when 
these  laws  were  written,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  returned  exiles  and  their  children  were 
utterly  unacquainted  with  them  nntil  they  heard 
them  read  at  this  time  (compare  vss.  13  15). 
The  day  was  the  new  moon,  always  a  festival 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  etc. ),  and  the  month  was 
that  of  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year 

Verses  3,  4.  The  reading  was  not  all  by 
Ezra;  the  thirteen  men  (probably  Levites), 
who  stood  beside  him  took  each  his  turn.  It 
would  be  needlessly  fatiguing  for  Ezra  to  read 
continuously  for  so  long  a  time.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  notice  that  the  high  priest  was  not 
present,  nor  are  any  priests  alluded  to  as  present. 
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Verse  6.  The  people  did  not  stand  np  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  reading,  but  onlj  when  Ezra 
opened  the  book,  and  pronounced  the  benedic¬ 
tion  (vs.  6).  They  probably  sat  npon  the 
ground  or  upon  mgs  which  they  had  brought. 

Verse  6.  The  first  words  refer  to  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  praise  with  which  Ezra  began  the  read¬ 
ing;  the  Amen  of  the  people  was  uttered  and 
the  attitude  of  worship  assumed  at  its  close. 

Verse  7.  The  word  and  is  here  used 
in  a  strengthening  or  confirmatory  sense,  even, 
as  very  often  in  the  Bible.  The  thirteen  men 
named  were  the  Levitee ;  the  names  of  seven  of 
them  are  mentioned  in  the  Levitical  list  (chap. 
X.  9-14)  and  four  of  them  also  in  verse  6  of 
that  chapter. 

Verse  8.  From  this  verse  we  might  under¬ 
stand  that  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  service 
was  the  reading  by  one  voice  to  the  entire  peo¬ 
ple;  that  after  that  they  were  gathered  in 
various  groups  around  several  readers ;  the  ex¬ 
pression  may,  however,  refer  only  to  the  ex¬ 
planations  mentioned  in  verse  7. 

Verse  9.  Tirshatha  is  the  Persian  word  for 
provincial  governor  (Ezra  ii.  63).  Evidently 
the  people  had  broken  out  in  loud  grief  on 
perceiving  how  far  they  been  from  keeping  the 
Law  (comp.  2  Kings  xxii.  11).  Nehemiah 
would  have  them  remember  that  a  holy  day  is 
a  day  of  gladness  not  of  sorrow,  a  day  for 
thanking  God  for  his  mercies,  not  for  grief 
over  one’s  own  sins. 

Verses  10  12.  This  way  of  keeping  a  holy 
day  is  not  so  much  opposed  to  the  Levitical 
notion  of  Sabbath  keeping  (next  lesson)  as 
might  be  supposed.  On  the  Sabbath  the  Jews 
were  to  refrain  from  traffic,  business  and  work, 
but  the  Jewish  Sabbaths,  like  the  Jewish  Feasts, 
were  days  of  festivity  and  gladness.  It  was 
out  of  the  exuberance  of  their  joy  that  they 
would  send  portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared.  The  truly  God-loving  heart  cannot 
be  really  joyful  while  there  are  any  around 
him  unable  to  rejoice  for  lack  of  what  he 
himself  might  bestow  from  his  abundance. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XLVII.  — Christ  in  Gethsemane. 

Matt.  xxvi.  36-66. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Jerusalem,  east  of 
the  brook  Kidron  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  lay  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Its 
name  is  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  oil-press. 
Probably  then,  as  now,  olive  trees  were  there 
in  great  abundance. 

In  this  garden  on  the  night  after  the  Pass- 
over  Jesus  knelt  alone.  His  disciples  were  a 
short  distance  away,  but  they  could  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  their  Master.  His  soul  was  in 
close  communion  with  God.  The  agony  of  the 
period  measured  the  depth  of  the  nature  of 
him  who  endured  it.  More  than  any  one  else 
who  ever  lived  did  Jesus  know  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin.  The  holier  a  man  is  the  more 
does  he  suffer  for  sin  when  he  sees  it.  These 
thoughts  help  us  in  a  measure  to  understand 
Gethsemane. 

Jesus  was  a  young  man,  eager  for  work  and 
conscious  of  his  ability  to  perform  it.  He  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  opposition  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  He>  longed  with  an  unutterable  long¬ 
ing  to  lift  humanity  up  into  the  love  of  the 
Father,  and  humanity  was  plotting  to  kill 
him ;  he  had  sought  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  his  soul  to  show  the  Jews  a  truer  religion 
and  the  Jews  were  scheming  to  take  away  his 
life  on  account  of  it.  All  the  disappointments 
and  sorrows  of  his  lifetime  seemed  to  culminate 
at  this  point ;  all  the  wickedness  of  his  ene¬ 
mies  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  events 
of  this  night.  To  all  human  foresight  the 
wrong  appeared  to  triumph  over  the  right  and 
the  sinless  was  to  suffer  for  the  sinful. 

But  these  sorrows,  however  deep,  formed  but 


a  small  part  of  the  agony  in  the  garden.  To 
suffer  “death  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  bore  a 
dark  and  dreadful  meaning,  inconceivable  to 
any  of  us,  whose  inner  life  is  tainted  by  the 
love  of  sin.  ’’  That  was  the  bitter  cup  of  which 
Christ  drank.  He  prays,  “Let  this  cup  pass 
away  from  me.  ’  ’  But  the  secret  of  his  victory 
lies  in  the  words  following  this  petition: 
“Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done.  ’  ’  He  prayed  that  the  burden  might  be 
lifted  from  his  soul  if  possible.  It  was  not 
possible.  The  prayer  was  answered  not  in 
taking  away  the  burden,  but  in  giving  strength 
to  bear  it. 

Over  against  this  picture  stands,  in  sharp 
contrast,  the  treachery  of  Judas.  What  was 
the  character  of  this  man?  Why  did  he  turn 
traitor?  Was  he  ever  a  true  follower  of 
Christ?  Why  did  he  end  his  life  so  tragically? 
These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  we  ask  con¬ 
cerning  him  who  played  so  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  Christ’s  earthly  ministry.  But 
our  answers  must  of  necessity  be  very  indefi¬ 
nite.  There  is  almost  no  one  in  history  of 
whom  we  know  so  little. 

On  this  night  the  forces  of  good  and  evil 
seemed  to  strive  with  each  other  for  mastery. 
Evil  appeared  to  triumph  when  Judas,  leading 
his  band  of  armed  soldiers,  hurried  forward 
and  used  the  sacred  salutation  of  friendship 
to  betray  the  Master  to  his  enemies.  A  moment 
more  and  all  is  excitement  and  confusion. 
Only  Christ  is  calm.  He  sees  beyond  the  work 
of  that  evening.  He  sees  beyond  the  cruci¬ 
fixion.  An  angel  had  strengthened  him.  He 
has  “learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
he  suffered.  ’  ’ 

Gethsemane  has  its  significance  to  all.  It 
teaches  that  suffering  for  sin  is  only  under¬ 
stood  by  the  pure  in  heart,  the  strong  in  pur¬ 
pose.  Its  value  is  seen  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  suffer  if  it  is  God’s  will. 


A  CHURCH  BIBLE  CLASS. 

Whether  to  begin  reform  in  the  Sunday- 
school  with  the  primary  work,  or  at  the  other 
end  with  the  adult  department,  is  a  much 
mooted  question.  The  first  method  is  difficult 
bef^ause  of  its  extensive  machinery  and  fixed 
habits,  the  second  because  in  most  schools 
there  is  no  adult  department,  partly  from  lack 
of  teachers  and  partly  from  lack  of  suitable 
material. 

The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature, 
Chicago,  has  been  working  for  several  years 
npon  the  second  problem.  Its  four  years’ 
course  of  study  has  already  furnished  material 
for  many  adult  classes,  some  in  connection 
with  the  regular  Sunday-school,  others  in  the 
Home  Department,  but  perhaps  the  largest 
number  as  church  classes  under  the  guidance 
of  the  pastor.  During  the  past  month,  more 
than  one  hundred  such  classes  representing 
two  thousand  people,  have  been  organized  and 
this  small  number  probably  represents  a  fair 
proportion  of  all  the  adult  Bible  classes  in  the 
country  which  are  attempting  systematic 
study.  Should  not  our  pastors,  especially  in 
the  country  churches,  be  teachers  as  well  as 
preachers?  We  suggest  that  such  look  into  the 
merits  of  this  four  years’  course.  The  Insti¬ 
tute,  of  which  President  Harper  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  is  Principal,  is  making  a  special 
offer  of  the  material  for  one  year  free  to  any 
minister  who  will  organize  a  class  in  his  church 
and  recommend  the  work  in  his  vicinity. 

The  Committee  on  Sabbath  schools  and  Young 
People’s  Associations  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  announce  a  grand  public  rally  of  the  offi¬ 
cers,  teachers  and  scholars  of  all  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Sabbath-schools  of  this  city,  to  be  held 
in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Central 
Park  West  and  Ninety- sixth  street,  on  Friday 
evening,  November  17,  1899,  at  8  o’clock,  when 


a  most  interesting  program  will  be  presented, 
including  addresses  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  McMillan,  Sunday-school  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  New  York  Presbytery,  and  others, 
with  choir  music.  At  this  meeting  Oxford 
Bibles  will  be  presented  by  the  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lication  and  Sabbath-school  work  to  the  schol¬ 
ars  who  have  committed  to  memory  the  West¬ 
minster  Shorter  Catechism,  and  have  recited 
the  same  correctly  at  one  hearing  to  a  pastor 
or  elder.  No  scholar  who  has  previously  re¬ 
ceived  a  similar  award  by  said  Board  will  of 
course  be  eligible.  Further,  a  silk  banner  will 
be  presented  to  the  school  which  can  certify 
the  largest  number,  in  proportion  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  (not  including  Primary  Department), 
who  have  at  some  time  committed  to  memory 
and  recited  at  one  hearing  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism.  Honorable  mention  will 
be  made  at  the  service  of  the  three  schools 
which  send  the  largest  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  to  this  rally.  Pastors  are  urged  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  Cate¬ 
chism,  not  only  for  the  rewards  offered,  but 
for  the  lasting  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D. 

Liberty  and  Love. 

Nov.  13.  His  servants  whom  ye  obey.  Rom.  6;  15-33. 

14.  Walking  at  liberty.  Ps.  119:4148. 

15.  Liberty  a  stumbling-block.  1  Cor.  8:1-13. 

16.  Thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Matt.  33:  34-40. 

17.  The  profit  of  many.  1  Cor  10 :  2.1-33. 

18.  Servants  through  love.  Gal.  5:13-15. 

19.  Topic.— Liberty  and  love.  Rom.  14:  1-33.  (A 

temperance  meeting.) 

The  great  battles  of  the  ages  have  been  fought 
for  liberty.  They  have  been  universal,  not 
local.  Their  triumphs  surpass  their  cost  an 
hundred-fold.  They  have  developed  the  man¬ 
hood  of  which  they  were  expressions. 

What  bodily,  physical,  personal  freedom  has 
cost,  no  one  but  God  knows.  Where  freedom 
is  to-day  birth-right,  she  was  blood-bought  yes¬ 
terday.  We  are  her  heirs  because  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  her  valiant  and  invincible  cham¬ 
pions  and  defenders.  This  battle  is  now  on. 
The  slave  hunter  and  the  slave  traffic  are 
dying,  but  not  dead.  Here  the  strong  must  aid 
the  weak. 

Before  you  trammel  freedom  of  thought  and 
a  free  press,  remember  not  only  what  they 
have  cost,  but  this  also,  that  no  evil  they  can 
work  is  comparable  to  the  stifling  of  the  one 
or  the  other.  When  Grod  began  creation,  he 
said,  “Let  there  be  light.  ’ ’  Man  must  begin 
where  God  began,  and  as  God  began,  by  turn¬ 
ing  on  the  light.  These  are  the  days  when 
battles  are  best  fought  by  smokeless  powder. 
Let  the  champions  of  liberty  ever  remember 
the  pregnant  words  in  the  oath  administered 
to  every  witness  in  court,  “I  do  solemnly  swear 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.’’  Men  walk  best  and  work  best 
in  the  light.  Let  evil’s  rasping  voice  be 
heard,  let  its  hideous  face  be  seen,  then  will 
men  turn  from  darkness  to  light.  It  is  not 
enough  to  repress  evil,  it  must  be  dispelled. 

Nowhere  have  the  world’s  ways  and  weapons 
wrought  greater  evil  than  in  the  battle  for  re¬ 
ligious  freedom.  Intolerance  has  both  pre¬ 
ceded  and  accompanied  religious  blindness.  It 
has  been  and  is  both  cause  and  effect.  In  the 
first  century  it  crucified  Jesus  Christ  and  made 
exiles  and  martyrs  of  his  apostles  and  follow¬ 
ers.  It  was  not  less  blind  and  bitter  during 
the  days  of  the  Reformation.  False  to  the 
Master  she  claimed  to  serve  and  represent,  the 
Church  has  now  and  again  tried  to  accomplish 
by  persecution,  what  persuasion  can  alone 
achieve.  Whom  Christ  has  known  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  she  has  sometimes  branded  as  heretic. 
Let  her  put  up  her  sword.  “It  is  not  by  might 
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nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts. "  Love  is  Ck>d’s  mightiest 
force  and  Jesns  Christ  proved  himself  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  because  he  knew  it. 

These  mighty  conflicts  have  been  means,  not 
ends.  They  are  preparatory  not  final.  God’s 
great  consummation  is  spiritual  freedom.  All 
the  world  joins  heaven  in  approving  and  ap¬ 
plauding  Peter’s  change  of  masters.  The  night 
of  the  betrayal,  he  was  the  slave  of  fear.  He 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly.  Before  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  an  invincible  courage  backed  an  illu¬ 
mined  conscience.  Humanity  never  scales 
loftier  heights  than  when,  receiving  God’s 
commands,  it  defies  and  defeats  all  opposition 
in  their  execution.  With  fine  Roman  scorn 
Pilate  would  have  denied  that  he  was  a  slave 
the  day  of  Christ’s  trial.  He  wore  the  galling 
yoke  of  policy  rather  than  wielded  the  imperial 
sceptre  of  principle.  Whence  do  yon  receive 
your  orders,  from  the  heights  of  heaven,  or 
from  the  depths  of  hell?  Which  is  regal  in 
your  throne-room,  the  mortal  or  the  immortal? 
Does  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  furnish  the 
fuel,  light  the  fire,  and  fan  the  flames  of  that 
liberty  for  which  yon  are  ready  either  to  do  or 
die? 

If  not,  then  you  have  never  known  what  it 
means  to  be  free.  “If  the  Son  shall  make  yon 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  ’  ’  The  world 
witnessed  at  Calvary’s  tragedy  the  great  tri¬ 
umph  of  emancipation.  “Stand  fast  therefore 
in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free.’’  Free  from  habit’s  chains.  Free  from 
sin’s  stains.  Free  from  the  fear  of  man.  Free 
from  the  dread  of  death.  “To  live  is  Christ, 
to  die  is  gain.  ’’  This  is  what  liberty  through, 
in,  and  with  Christ  means. 

In  the  English  Review  of  Reviews  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Stead  gives  his  impression  of  the 
Detroit  Convention  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  outsider.  He  begins  with  the  statement 
that  “Dr.  Clark  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
achievements  bring  home  to  the  heart  a  humil¬ 
iating  sense  of  our  own  failure.  With  the 
exception  of  General  Booth,  no  one  in  our 
time  has  succeeded  so  conspicuously  in  so  short 
a  time  in  impressing  a  great  idea  upon  so  many 
persons  in  so  many  countries.  Not  even 
General  Booth  has  exercised  so  widespread,  so 
direct,  and  so  continuous  an  influence  over 
so  many  millions  of  men.  No  Archbishop  of 
the  Anglican  fold,  no  prelate  of  Rome,  and 
certainly  no  high  priest  of  any  of  the  modern 
rationalistic  faiths,  or  unfaiths,  has  this  very 
day  any  such  potent  influence  upon  the  daily 
life  of  so  many  millions  as  has  Dr.  Francis 
Clark,  of  whose  existence  I  dare  say  many 
of  my  readers  will  now  learn  for  the  first 
time.  .  .  . 

“Merely  to  found  a  society  or  association  in 
which  within  less  than  twenty  years  no  less 
than  three  million,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  persons  can  be  induced  to  enroll 
themselves  by  solemn  pledge  of  adhesion  to  the 
conditions  of  membership  is  no  inconsiderable 
achievement,  be  the  object  of  the  society  what 
it  may.  No  one  who  has  not  made  any  effort 
of  the  kind  can  realize  the  stolid  force  of  vis 
inertix,  the  absolute  impossibility  of  rousing 
the  average  mass  of  average  men  to  any  dis¬ 
tinct  effort  of  individual  exertion,  even  if  it 
be  only  to  sign  their  names.  But  Dr.  Clark 
has  achieved  this  miracle,  and  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  society  for  which  he  has  re¬ 
cruited  his  members  increase  the  marvel. 

“For  the  objects  of  the  society,  as  set  forth 
in  its  original  constitution,  were  not  by  any 
means  those  which  such  experts  in  ganging 
public  taste  as,  let  ns  say,  the  editors  of  the 
Petit  Journal  of  Paris,  the  Daily  Mail  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  Journal  of  New  York  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  catch  on.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Stead  believes  that  if  the  Christian  En¬ 


deavor  Society  “is  true  to  its  great  function 
and  follows  the  line  upon  which  it  has  been 
launched  by  its  founders,  it  must  of  necessity 
become  a  great  agency  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  in  the  world.  Our  churches  to  a  very 
large  extent  have  lamentably  failed  to  be  of 
the  slightest  good  in  stemming  the  fierce  flood 
of  national  passion  or  curbing  the  arrogance 
of  imi)erial  ambition.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Society  there  are  to  be  found 
local  centres  round  which  may  rally  the  forces 
of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  it  is  right  to 
settle  controversy  by  the  summary  process  of 
murder.  ’’ 

The  Review  of  Reviews  is  perhaps  the  first 
great  organ  of  public  opinion  in  England  to 
recognize  the  immense  importance  of  next 
year’s  Christian  Endeavor  World’s  Convention. 

‘  ‘  How  many  thousands  will  come  up  to  London 
in  July,  1900,  is  as  yet  not  even  estimated,  but 
some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  that  convention 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  Hospital¬ 
ity  Committee  is  expecting  no  fewer  than  ten 
thousand  visitors  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Just  think  of  it.  It  is  a  veritable  army  that  is 
to  descend  upon  our  midst — an  army  organized 
with  banners,  although  carrying  no  weapons 
more  formidable  than  their  Bibles  and  their 
hymn-books.  Ten  thousand  I  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  such  a 
peaceful  invasion  of  our  land  by  an  organized 
force  from  across  the  seas.  To  welcome  such 
a  host  is  a  task  which  will  not  overtax  the 
hospitality  of  John  Bull,  but  their  presence  in 
our  midst  in  such  unprecedented  numbers 
demands  corresponding  exertions  on  our  part 
to  welcome  the  friendly  guests.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  upon  a  scale  which  throws  the 
assembling  of  the  Church  Congress  this  month 
into  absolute  insignificance. 

‘  ‘  That  the  members  of  the  society  will  be 
enthusiastic  is  to  be  expected,  but  unless  I  have 
altogether  misconceived  the  significance  and 
the  potentiality  of  this  movement,  it  becomes 
a  grave  question  whether  those  who  are  alto¬ 
gether  outside  the  movement,  but  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow- men,  should  not  unite  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  make 
the  convention  of  1900  a  great  and  memorable 
event  in  the  history  of  nations.  In  what  way 
this  can  be  done  by  outsiders — whether  by  the 
Peers  whose  castles  and  palaces  form  so  large 
an  element  in  what  may  be  called  the  national 
capital  of  this  country,  or  whether  it  may  be 
the  heads  of  other  churches,  or  whether  it  may 
even  be  the  heads  of  those  secular  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  railways  and  steamships,  which 
render  such  a  meeting  possible ;  it  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  left  to  their  own  conscience  and 
to  their  own  ability  to  realize  the  immense 
possibilities  of  such  an  international  gathering. 
One  thing  is  quite  sure ;  for  the  sake  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  common 
faith,  nothing  should  be  left  undone  by  rich 
or  poor,  from  the  Queen  upon  the  throne  down 
to  the  humblest  of  her  subjects,  to  give  Dr. 
Clark  and  his  Christian  Endeavorers  a  right 
royal  welcome.  ’  ’ 


The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier  of  Wausau,  Wis., 
gave  the  farewell  address  at  the  State  Christian 
Endeavor  Convention  at  Janesville,  October  22. 
In  his  absence  from  Wausau,  Evangelist  J.  R. 
Pratt  of  Watertown  supplied  his  pulpit. 


No  man  ever  yet  asked  to  be,  as  the  days 
pass  by,  more  and  more  noble  and  sweet  and 
pure  and  heavenly-minded— no  man  ever  yet 
prayed  that  the  evil  spirits  of  hatred  and  pride 
and  passion  and  worldliness  might  be  cast  out 
of  his  soul— without  his  petition  being  granted, 
and  granted  to  the  letter. — F.  W.  Farrar  D.D. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

CLOSE  AT  HAND. 

Susan  Coolidge. 

The  day  is  locg,  and  the  day  is  bard 

We  are  tired  of  the  march  and  of  keeping  guard ; 

Tired  of  the  sense  of  a  fight  to  be  won, 

Of  da}  8  to  live  through  and  of  work  to  be  done ; 

Tired  of  ourselves  and  of  being  alone. 

And  all  the  while,  did  we  only  see, 

We  walk  in  the  Lord’s  own  company ; 

We  fight,  but  ’tis  he  who  nerves  our  arm ; 

He  turns  the  arrows  which  else  might  harm, 

And  out  of  the  storm  be  brings  a  calm. 

The  work  which  we  count  so  hanl  to  do. 

He  makes  it  easy,  for  he  works  too ; 

The  days  that  are  long  to  live  are  his, 

A  bit  of  his  bright  eternities. 

And  close  to  our  need  bis  helping  is. 

O  eyes  that  were  bolden  and  blinded  quite. 

And  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  d}  ing  light ! 

O  deaf,  deaf  ears,  which  did  not  hear 
The  heavenly  garment  trailing  near ! 

O  faithless  heart,  which  dared  to  fear  ! 

MOTHERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

Do  the  mothers  who  read  this  page  realize 
how  much  of  promise  to  them  in  their  indi¬ 
vidual  task  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  body  as  the  Assembly  of  Mothers?  There  is 
no  thoughtful  mother  but  knows  that  her  task 
is  more  difficult,  because  more  complicated 
with  outside  influences  and  demands,  than  her 
own  mother’s  task  was;  and  there  is  no  intelli¬ 
gent  grandmother  who  does  not  clearly  per¬ 
ceive  that  her  daughter  stands  in  a  far  more 
difficult  position  than  her  mother  stood  in. 
The  time  is  past  when  an  intelligent,  conscien¬ 
tious,  wise-hearted  woman  is  sufficient  by  her¬ 
self  alone  to  deal  with  every  problem  which 
confronts  her  as  the  mother  of  children,  of 
whatever  age  from  the  new  born  baby  to  the 
son  in  business  and  the  engaged  daughter. 

Therefore  the  Assembly  of  Mothers  was 
founded,  with  its  various  state  organizations 
and  its  smaller  groups  in  towns  and  cities. 
Our  own  State  Assembly  met,  as  our  readers 
were  previously  informed,  in  Albany  last  Octo¬ 
ber  17  to  19,  and  we  shall  hope  from  time  to 
time  to  present  in  this  page  some  of  the  more 
weighty  utterances  and  helpful  suggestions  of 
that  gathering.  Hundreds  of  delegates,  dis¬ 
tinguished  speakers  and  guests  from  different 
parts  of  the  state  and  elsewhere  were  present, 
much  enthusiasm  and  interest  were  manifested. 

The  daily  papers  gave  large  space  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Governor  Roosevelt  gave  a  fine 
address,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  a  beautiful  reception 
at  the  executive  mansion ;  the  Mayor  extended 
the  welcome  for  the  city.  Superintendent 
Skinner  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  warmly  eulogized  the  Mothers’ 
Movement  in  its  co-operation  with  the  schools, 
offering  to  emody  all  the  addresses  at  the  con¬ 
vention  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Assembly  Chamber  of  the  capitol  in 
which  the  gathering  was  held,  together  with 
the  Mothers’  Assembly  meeting,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  who  came  in 
unexpectedly  with  the  Governor,  was  taken  to 
be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  as  a  part  of 
the  New  York  state  exhibit. 

Let  mothers  realize  how  much  of  help  for 
them  and  of  good  to  their  children  is  involved 
in  such  a  movement,  and  as  far  as  possible  let 
them  take  a  part  in  it.  Mrs.  David  O.  Mears 
of  Albany  is  the  President,  and  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Stimson  of  this  city  the  first  Vice-President. 

NO  HARD  CASES. 

Alice  May  Douglas. 

There  are  no  hard  cases  with  God.  One  day 
the  warden  of  a  penal  institution  came  to  a 
good  woman  who  visited  his  prisoners  and  told 
her  about  one  of  his  men  who  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  hardest  cases.  The  prisoner 
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had  asked  the  warden  for  a  private  interview, 
which  request  had  been  granted. 

The  prisoner  said,  “1  have  been  thinking 
since  I  heard  Mrs.  Blank  talk  and  I  have  made 
np  my  mind  that  I  want  the  religion  she 
speaks  of.  How  mnch  of  my  money  have  yon 
on  deposit,  warden?” 

‘  ‘  About  $500,  ’  ’  came  the  answer. 

“Well,  I  have  a  list  of  names  of  those  who 
have  been  worse  off  because  of  me.”  The 
penitent  held  out  a  piece  of  paper.  ‘  ‘  I  want 
yon  to  write  to  each  and  find  out  how  much  is 
due  him  from  me  and  to  pay  them  my  money 
as  far  as  it  will  go.  ” 

The  warden  agreed  to  do  so,  and  the  prisoner 
was  about  to  leave  the  office.  Then  he  began 
again,  “but  tell  each,  warden,  that  I  don’t 
want  them  to  think  that  I  want  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  shorten  my  imprisonment. 
I  shall  serve  every  year  of  my  sentence.  I 
deserve  it.  I  don’t  want  them  to  think  that 
was  my  motive.  But  I  want  to  start  right, 
warden,  I  want  to  start  right.  ’  ’ 

So  saying  the  prisoner,  then  a  man  well  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  returned  to  his  cell,  there  to 
pass  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  solitude,  know¬ 
ing  that  he  would  have  no  funds,  as  did  his 
fellow  prisoners  who  had  placed  their  money 
with  the  warden  on  entering,  from  which  to 
have  purchased  any  little  thing  that  his  fancy 
might  desire. 

When  the  lady  under  whose  preaching  he 
had  been  converted  visited  his  cell,  she  said, 
“Ah,  yon  are  happy.  ”  ‘‘I  was  never  so  happy 
in  my  life,”  he  answered,  his  face  lighted  as 
from  heaven.  ‘‘If  I  could  only  make  the  peo¬ 
ple  outside  know  how  happy  anyone  can  be 
when  Christ  comes  into  his  heart.  When  I 
read  my  book  with  the  Scripture  selections  in 
it,  it  seems  as  if  God  is  speaking  right  through 
them  to  me.  ” 

Thus  a  brand  had  been  plucked  from  the 
fire,  for  there  are  indeed  no  hard  cases  with 
God.  _ 

HOW  A  HOY  SUCCEEDED. 

Boys  sometimes  think  they  cannt  afford  to 
be  manly  and  faithful  to  the  little  things.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  boy  of  the  right  stamp,  and 
what  came  of  his  faithfulness. 

A  few  years  ago  a  large  drug  firm  in  New 
York  City  advertised  for  a  boy.  Next  day 
the  store  was  thronged  with  applicants,  among 
them  a  queer- looking  little  fellow,  accompanied 
by  a  woman,  who  proved  to  be  his  aunt,  in 
lien  of  faithless  parents,  by  whom  he  had  been 
abandoned.  Looking  at  this  waif,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  said:  ‘‘Can’t  take  him;  places  all  full. 
Besides  he  is  too  small.” 

‘‘I  know  he  is  small,”  said  the  woman; 
‘‘but  he  is  willing  and  faithful.” 

There  was  a  twinkling  in  the  boy’s  eyes 
which  made  the  merchant  think  again.  A 
partner  in  the  firm  volunteered  to  remark  that 
he  ‘‘did  not  see  what  they  wanted  with  such  a 
boy;  he  wasn’t  bigger  than  a  pint  of  cider. ” 
But,  after  consideration,  the  boy  was  set  to 
work. 

A  few  days  later,  a  call  was  made  on  the 
boys  in  the  store  for  some  one  to  stay  all 
night.  The  prompt  response  of  the  little 
fellow  contrasted  well  with  the  reluctance  of 
the  others.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the 
merchant  looked  in  to  see  if  all  was  right  in 
the  store,  and  presently  discovered  his  youth¬ 
ful  protege  busy  scissoring  labels. 

‘‘What  are  yon  doing?”  said  he.  ‘‘I  did  not 
tell  you  to  work  nights.  ’  ’ 

‘‘I  know  you  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  be  doing  something.  ’  ’ 

In  the  morning  the  cashier  got  orders  to 
“double  that  boy’s  wages,  for  he  is  willing.” 

Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before  a  show  of 
wild  beasts  passed  through  the  streets;  and 
very  naturally  all  hands  in  the  store  rushed  to 


witness  the  spectacle.  A  thief  saw  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  entered  at  the  rear  door  to  seize 
something,  but  in  a  twinkling  found  himself 
firmly  clutched  by  the  diminutive  clerk  afore¬ 
said,  and,  after  a  struggle,  was  captured.  Not 
only  was  a  robbery  prevented,  but  valuable 
articles  taken  from  other  stores  were  recovered. 
When  asked  why  he  stayed  behind  to  watch 
when  all  others  quit  their  work,  he  replied, 
“You  told  me  never  to  leave  the  store  when 
others  were  absent,  and  I  thought  I’d  stay.” 

Orders  were  immediately  given  once  more, 
“Double  that  boy’s  wages;  he  is  willing  and 
faithful.  ” 

To- day  that  boy  is  a  member  of  the  firm. — 
Presbyterian  Banner. 

HEH.MIAO  FABLES. 

A  Chinese  Fable  Translated  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Clarke, 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  for  the 
Chinese  Recorder. 

THE  SWALLOW  AND  THE  TOAD. 

In  old  times  the  rice  plant  bore  grain  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stalk.  This  just 
suited  the  swallow,  but  the  toad  was  not  so 
well  off.  It  would  be  well,  said  he,  to  reap  a 
harvest  three  times  a  year,  so  as  to  have 
enough  for  a  year’s  food. 

No,  said  the  swallow,  it  would  be  well  if 
one  harvest  yielded  enough  food  for  three  years. 

That,  replied  the  toad,  would  be  very  bad. 

W’hy  would  it  be  very  bad?  asked  the  swallow. 

Because,  said  the  toad,  the  land  would  be 
overgrown  with  weeds. 

But,  replied  the  swallow,  the  weeds  would 
be  very  convenient ;  we  could  rest  in  the  shade 
of  them. 

You  only  think  of  yourself,  said  the  toad. 

Well,  said  the  swallow,  how  would  it  be  bad 
for  you  ? 

I  prefer,  said  the  toad,  that  there  should  be 
three  harvests  every  year ;  thus  there  would 
be  no  weeds,  and  the  snakes  would  not  be  able 
to  seize  me. 

The  swallow,  however,  would  not  consent 
to  any  such  arrangement ;  so  they  quarrelled. 

You  go,  said  the  swallow,  and  make  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  me. 

Accuse  you?  replied  the  toad.  Yes,  I’ll  go 
and  accuse  you. 

The  swallow  thought  the  toad  would  be  a 
long  time  on  the  road ;  so  he  said  to  the  toad : 

You  go  first;  I’ll  come  along  at  my  leisure. 

The  toad,  however,  was  clever;  he  took  a 
piece  of  wood  and  threw  it  in  the  water ;  then 
he  got  upon  the  piece  of  wood  and  floated 
down  the  stream.  In  this  way  he  was  the 
first  to  arrive  before  the  king. 

The  king  asked  him  what  he  came  about. 

I  have  come,  said  the  toad,  to  make  an  accu¬ 
sation. 

Concerning  what  matter,  asked  the  king,  do 
you  wish  to  make  an  accusation? 

I  desire,  said  the  toad,  that  every  year  there 
should  be  three  crops  to  supply  the  year’s 
need.  The  swallow  will  not  consent  to  this ; 
he  says  he  prefers  that  one  crop  should  suffice 
for  three  years.  I  say  that  thus  the  ground 
would  be  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the 
snakes  would  come  and  eat  me.  So  we  quar¬ 
relled,  and  the  swallow  beat  me. 

So  the  king  allowed  the  claim  of  the  toad 
that  every  year  there  should  be  three  crops, 
and  the  toad  returned  to  his  home. 

Subsequently  the  swallow,  having  amused 
himself  on  the  road,  arrived.  The  king  asked 
him.  What  have  you  come  about? 

I  have  come,  replied  the  swallow,  to  make 
an  accusation. 

Concerning  what  matter,  asked  the  king,  do 
yon  wish  to  make  an  accusation? 

I  desire,  replied  the  swallow,  that  one 
harvest  should  suffice  for  three  years.  The 
toad  will  not  consent  to  this,  and  he  beat  me ; 
BO  I  have  come  to  accuse  him. 


But,  said  the  king,  the  matter  is  already 
decided.  Yon ’ll  find  it  recorded  here;  yon 
can  read  it. 

The  swallow,  seeing  the  toad’s  claim  was 
allowed,  kept  on  protesting.  Thereupon  the 
king,  with  his  hand,  hit  the  swallow  on  the 
head ;  and  ever  since  the  top  of  the  swallow’s 
head  has  been  flat  1 

A  pew  opener  in  England  greatly  astonished 
a  group  of  women  who  were  constructing  ever¬ 
green  mottoes  and  wreaths  for  a  Christmas 
celebration  by  announcing  that  she  had  found 
“a  stray  hen  a-laying  in  the  pulpit.  ”  Their 
excitement  was  calmed  when  she  produced  a 
large  green  “N”  which  had  strayed  from  some 
text  or  legend. 

Two  little  boys  witnessed  a  balloon  ascen¬ 
sion  for  the  first  time,  recently.  “Oh,  look, 
look  there!”  exclaimed  the  youngest.  “What 
is  that?”  “It’s  a  b’loon!”  replied  the  elder. 
“What  makes  it  go  np  so  fast?”  “Gas.” 
“What  is  gas?”  “Why,  gas  is— is— is  melted 
wind  I  ’  ’  _ 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

BEECHNUTS. 

Benjamin  F.  Leggett. 

Out  In  the  haze  of  the  autumn  weather. 

On  the  heechen  slopes  they  patter  and  fall. 

The  sweet  hrown  nuts  that  the  children  gather. 

While  the  woodland  voices  echo  and  call. 

Tlie  squirrels’  chatter,  the  late  bees  humming. 

The  rustle  of  leaves  to  the  rabbits’  fear. 

The  hollow  whir  of  the  partridge  drumming. 

The  cawing  of  crows  in  the  tree-tops  near. 

The  cool  brook  laughs  through  the  leafy  hollow 
To  the  silent  pool  where  the  lilies  grow. 

And  the  airy  bubbles  leap  and  follow. 

And  mlrrow  the  maiden-hair  bending  low. 

The  sunshine  falls,  and  the  winds  are  blowing 
Through  the  sifted  gold  of  the  woodlands  sere 

And  gipsy  autumn,  in  beauty  glowing. 

Is  treading  the  courts  of  the  royal  year. 

The  brown  hawk  sails,  with  the  king.blrds  after. 

And  the  hazels  dream  of  their  winter  gold ; 

The  beechnuts  fall,  and  the  children’s  laughter 
Is  mellow  and  sweet  as  in  days  of  old. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  TREES. 

The  leaves  have  gone  from  the  trees.  They 
came  down  in  showers  one  windy  day  and  it 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  so  many  yellow 
leaves  falling  at  once.  They  fairly  covered 
ns,  as  we  drove  along  the  village  street,  until 
we  laughingly  called  ourselves  “the  babes  in 
the  woods.  ” 

Some  people  see  no  beauty  in  the  trees  when 
the  leaves  are  gone,  but  the  student  of  nature 
finds  it  very  interesting  to  study  their  anatomy, 
which  is  never  seen  when  they  are  clothed  with 
their  beautiful  spring  and  summer  foliage. 

Now  they  stand  out  like  athletes,  with  a 
show  of  muscle  and  strength  to  wrestle  with 
the  storms  and  winds,  which  will  try  to  shake 
them  from  their  foundations.  See  how  they 
stretch  their  great  arms  toward  the  North  and 
the  South  and  the  East  and  the  West  and  defy 
the  tempests.  What  fantastic  shapes  some  of 
the  branches  take.  How  the  tender  growth  of 
the  new  branches  cling  to  the  old  strong  ones 
for  protection. 

Now  that  the  leaves  are  gone  we  can  find  the 
vantage  points  the  birds  had  chosen  for  their 
nests,  so  completely  hidden  from  our  sight  in 
the  nesting  time. 

We  watched  the  busy  parents  fly  in  and  out 
with  the  food  for  their  little  ones,  but  the 
nests  were  only  discovered  in  rare  cases.  The 
tree- top  dwellers  were  very  wary  of  betraying 
their  homes.  We  watched  the  woodpeckers 
run  up  and  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  to 
our  disappointment  disappear  suddenly  from 
view  into  some  unseen  door.  Now  we  see  the 
doors  standing  wide  open  away  up  in  the  trunk 
that  was  overgrown  with  branches.  But  they 
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•re  not  inside  now ;  those  baby  woodpeckers 
we  longed  to  see.  There  is  not  much  that  is 
•ttraotive  about  empty  nests  and  abandoned 
homes,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  a  satisfaction 
in  finding  ont  where  the  nests  were  that  baffled 
our  quests  in  the  rearing  time. 

So,  girls  and  boys,  as  yon  look  at  the  bare 
trees,  don’t  pass  them  by  as  unworthy  of  your 
notice  because  they  are  shorn  of  their  beauty 
of  leaves,  for  there  is  still  much  to  be  learned 
from  them.  And  how  beautiful  they  will  be 
a  little  later  on,  when 

“  Mother  nature  comes  in  love  to  throw 
O’er  all  the  soft  white  comforts  of  the  snow.  ’ 

S.  T.  P. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  SEEDS. 

The  freight  lines  of  our  great  railways  cut 
no  figure  whatever  in  comparison  with  the  in¬ 
numerable  companies  organized  for  the  car¬ 
riage  of  pollen -dost  from  fiower  to  flower  in 
the  maintenance  of  plant  life.  The  Black  and 
Gold  Despatch  Company,  the  Wasps’  Express 
Freight,  the  Moth’s  Night  Line,  are  two  or 
three  of  the  corporations  (unlimited),  which 
transact  the  enormous  business  of  moving  a 
summer’s  crop  of  pollen.  And  when  this  sea¬ 
son  is  over  and  the  harvest  is  gathered,  it  is 
the  habit  of  the  restless  children  of  these  flower 
communities  to  say  good  bye  to  their  homes 
and  to  the  village  in  which  they  have  been 
born,  and  sally  forth  to  found  new  homes  and 
new  villages  for  themselves. 

To  do  this  they  take  their  own  private  cars, 
run  on  the  tracks  of  the  great  Air-Line  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  by  way  of  the  Great  Northwestern, 
the  East  Wind  Consolidated,  or  the  South¬ 
western  Central,  fly  to  new  lands  to  repeat  the 
ventures  of  their  progenitors.  Yon  may  see 
them  in  the  fall,  when  the  thistle  floats  on  the 
breeze  and  the  aster  seeds  start  on  their  over¬ 
land  journeys. — From  Nature  Studies  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  by  John  Coleman  Adams. 

A  SUMMER'S  TALE.- 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XXTT. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  very  morning 
papers  that  announced  the  marriage  of  Charles 
Richmond’s  eldest  daughter  to  Harry  Cunning¬ 
ham,  announced  also  the  failure  of  the  firm  of 
Charles  Richmond  and  Company. 

Mr.  Richmond  read  the  second  announcement 
with  a  sense  of  actual  relief  such  as  a  man 
feels,  when  after  long  tottering  under  a  load 
that  is  crushing  him,  it  crashes  to  the  ground ; 
a  ruin,  but  off  bis  back. 

He  told  Mr.  Dale  that  he  should  give  up 
everything  and  hurry  the  settlement  to  the 
utmost.  Through  the  day  he  seemed  more  like 
his  old,  alert,  level-headed  self  than  for  months 
past.  But  by  evening  he  gave  way  to  an  over¬ 
mastering  weariness  that  weighed  down  mind 
and  body  like  a  nightmare. 

“Daughter,”  he  said  that  evening  as  he 
drank  his  tea,  “I  sent  out  to-day  to  find  a 
cheap  boarding  place.  I  can’t  stay  here  and 
see  the  house  dismantled.  Besides,  I  feel  as 
though  I  might  be  ill — I  think  I  am  ill.  I 
ought  to  send  yon  to  Mrs.  Dale  or  your  aunt, 
but  I  am  selfish.  You  have  made  yourself  too 
dear,  child.  ” 

*  ‘  If  yon  please,  sir,  ’  ’  said  Clark,  ‘  ‘  I  suppose 
I  may  see  to  putting  in  a  few  of  the  comforts 
you’re  accustomed  to  into  your  rooms,  sir?” 

“No,  thank  you,  Clark.  Nothing  in  this 
house  is  mine.  Pack  a  trunk  with  my  cloth¬ 
ing  and  let  Rhoda  do  the  same  for  Miss  Bessie, 
and  pack  up  the  other  clothing  in  the  bouse ; 
that  need  not  be  moved  at  present.  You  have 
been  a  good  friend  to  me,  Clark.  ’  ’  He  wrung 
the  black  hand,  unable  to  utter  another  word. 

The  dingy  ugliness  of  the  boarding  house  was 
to  Bessie  but  a  vague  background  to  her  fath- 
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er’s  face,  upon  which  even  her  inexperienced 
eyes  read  the  stamp  of  mortal  sickness.  He 
had  no  sooner  reached  his  new  quarters,  than 
he  complained  of  such  fatigue  and  chilliness 
that  Clark  lighted  the  fire,  and  gentle  as  a 
nurse  with  a  baby,  helped  him  into  bed. 

Soon  Mr.  Dale  came,  having  been  at  the 
house  just  after  they  started  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  induce  Mr.  Richmond  to  come  to  them. 

“No  matter  how  ill  I  am,”  Mr.  Richmond 
said  to  him,  “don’t  send  for  my  wife,  and 
don't  send  her  any  news  by  cable ;  the  mails 
go  fast  enough.  She  will  feel  all  this  less  over 
there.  She  has  a  little  fund  to  draw  upon,  and 
will  have  my  life-insurance.  I  trust  that 
Maud  will  be  happy.  I  wish  I  knew  they  had 
heard  the  evil  news  before  the  marriage. 
Bessie  doesn’t  know  it,  but  she  is  her  aunt’s 
heir — to  all  that  is  left  that  is,  when  the  dear, 
wasteful,  old  lady  is  through  with  it.  A  great 
weight  is  off  my  heart  since  yon  consented  to 
be  Charlie’s  guardian.  I  have  a  little  ready 
money,  enough  to  pay  our  board,  the  doctor, 
and  the  rest.  Give  Clark  my  clothing.  A 
fortune  wouldn’t  repay  him,  kind,  faithful 
soul.  ’  ’ 

This  was  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
sometime  millionaire.  Jane  Brown,  uninvited, 
established  herself  as  nurse,  and  Clark,  while 
pretending  to  look  for  a  place,  devoted  most 
of  bis  time  to  assisting  her,  cooking  dainties 
over  a  small  gas  stove,  doing  errands,  and  a 
hundred  little  services  that  were  hardly  noticed 
they  were  so  familiar,  but  the  lack  of  which 
would  have  been  sorely  felt. 

When  from  utter  exhaustion  Mr.  Richmond 
would  sleep,  broken  words  told  that  he  was 
living  over  his  childish  days,  drinking  from 
the  well  at  the  old  home,  saying  “Now  I  lay 
me,”  at  his  mother’s  knee;  romping  with  bis 
sister,  and  more  than  once  the  poor,  parched 
lips  tried  to  whistle  to  bis  dog. 

Once  when  Bessie  thought  him  asleep  he 
sighed  one  of  those  frequent  sighs  that  came 
from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart,  ‘  ‘  Failed,  ’  ’ 
he  said,  “I  never  thought  it  would  come  to 
that,  and  yet  I  might,  for  my  whole  life  has 
been  a  failure.  I  lived  for  the  world  and  what 
does  it  thank  me? — what  good  have  I  done  it, 
or  it  me?  I  lived  for  my  family  and  I  leave 
them  almost  beggars.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Papa,  ’  ’  Bessie  cried  out  in  sharp  distress, 
“don’t  say  that,  don’t  think  it.  You  have 
given  us  everything,  best  of  all  your  name — 
your  love.  ” 

“Thank  God,  my  name  is  still  good  in  the 
world’s  eyes.”  After  a  pause,  “Daughter,  you 
have  been  the  sweetest  thing  life  has  given  me. 
Yon  will  never  know  all  you  have  been  to  me 
— it  is  best  that  yon  never  should.  Tell  Charlie 
I  want  him  to  be  everything  that  I  have  not 
been — not  merely  the  slave  of  gain,  but  broader 
and  better.  Tell  him  not  to  let  ‘business’ 
make  him  forget  happiness,  and  duty  and  God.  ’  ’ 

Again  in  his  feverish  wanderings  he  was 
mingling  with  men  in  the  race  for  wealth, 
fretting  over  the  fall  of  stocks ;  starting  up  to 
upbraid  Fitzgerald  for  his  trickery  and  dis¬ 
honor.  It  was  saddest  of  all  when  he  was 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  his  wife.  To  that 
spectre  he  would  cry  in  quavering,  querulous 
tones,  “I  tell  you  I  have  no  more  money.  I 
gave  yon  all  I  had — all,”  and  with  hot,  wasted 
hands  he  would  try  to  push  away  the  out¬ 
stretched,  insatiable  palm. 

“Papa,  papa,”  Bessie  would  cry  in  anguish, 
“wake  up,  don’t  dream  such  dreams,  they  are 
only  dreams.  Let  me  sing  to  you,  my  darling.  ’  ’ 
And  she  would  hold  her  voice  steady  to  sing 
one  of  his  favorite  hymns  though  she  thought 
her  heart  would  break,  till  real  sleep  came. 

Mercifully  for  the  child  as  well  as  father,  as 
the  end  drew  near  a  quietness  crept  into  the 
weary  soul,  and  the  peace  that  passes  all  under¬ 
standing  wholly  possessed  him.  It  was  a 


Sunday,  the  second  in  the  boarding  house, 
when  without  a  struggle,  only  a  sigh,  Charles 
Richmond  died. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Bessie  neared  the 
verge  of  the  valley  through  which  her  father 
had  passed.  But  her  turn  had  not  come  to 
pass  into  its  shadow. 

October  found  her  at  Fern  Cottage,  and  one 
soft  shimmering  morning,  a  foretaste  of  Indian 
summer,  Jane  half  carried,  half  led  her  to  the 
verandah. 

Against  her  mourning,  the  whiteness  of  face 
and  neck  looked  pitiful.  The  delicate  lips  had 
a  pathetic  firmness,  as  though  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  quiver ;  very  white  and  thin  were 
the  slender  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

“I’m  so  glad  auntie  let  me  coax  her  to  take 
her  drive,  ”  she  said  to  Jane  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  far  away.  “And  now  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.  I  expect  to  get  strong,  very  strong 
soon,  and  I  can’t  stay  on  here,  Jane.  Poor 
auntie  wouldn’t  miss  me  so  much  now  that  I 
am  so  different.  I  want  to  work.  ’  ’ 

“Yon  look  like  work!  what  ails  the  child?” 
Jane  felt  her  pulse  anxiously. 

“It  isn’t  fever,”  said  Bessie,  smiling,  “it  is 
sober  sense.  I  want  to  do  two  things — I  want 
to  earn  money,  and  I  want  to  do  something  for 
somebody.  If  I  couldn’t,  I  couldn’t  live  in 
this  sad  world.  ’  ’ 

“Poor  little  heart,  it  is  too  young  to  take  it 
so  meek  and  old-fashioned.  I’d  rather  see  you 
fret  and  make  a  fuss,  I  would  indeed,  deary.  ’  ’ 

“I  made  fuss  enough  being  ill,  and  being  so 
lazy  about  getting  strong.  Don’t  people  do 
charity  work  in  cities,  Jane,  and  get  paid  for 
it?  That  is  one  way  I  have  thought  of  to  get 
money  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  some  good.  ” 

“And  what  is  all  this  about  money.  Miss 
Bessie,”  demanded  Jane  with  ill  concealed 
dismay.  “If  you  don’t  know  it  I  do,  that 
your  auntie  is  going  to  deal  with  you  just 
the  same  as  if  yon  was  her  own  child,  and  do 
yon  think  she’d  improve  of  your  going  to  work 
for  strangers?  Such  notions  ain’t  fit  for  a 
Richmond.  ’  ’ 

“That  is  very  naughty  of  you,”  said  Bessie, 
laying  her  hand  on  her  nurse’s.  “Don’t  be 
vexed,  and  please  don’t  answer;  the  doctor 
said  I  must  be  humored — I  heard  him.  Isn’t 
it  fit  for  Richmonds  of  all  people,  to  pay  their 
debts? — most  of  all  keep  faith  with  a  generous 
friend?  I  can’t  work  here,  and  I  can’t  use 
auntie’s  generosity  against  my  conscience — and 
besides  I  must  do  something  for  somebody.  ’  ’ 

She  fell  to  crying  quietly,  which  Jane  was 
glad  to  see,  and  she  let  her  cry,  only  soothed 
and  petted  her  and  made  her  take  her  glass  of 
milk. 

‘  ‘  What  I  should  like,  ’  ’  Bessie  went  on  after 
a  little,  “is  to  be  a  very  wise  and  skilful  doc¬ 
tor,  especially  about  brains  and  nerves.  I 
should  like  to  get  into  fine  houses  and  tell 
wives  about  their  husbands  and  make  them 
think  how  many,  many  widows  there  are,  and 
have  people  trust  me  and  mind  me  as  they  do 
great  doctors.” 

“Lord  bless  us,”  exclaimed  Jane,  “if  yon 
don’t  look  this  minute  as  if  you  could  just  do 
it!  Warn’t  you  always  clever  I’d  like  to  know 
— always  from  the  time  yon  was  a  little  tot 
beating  Miss  Maud  at  your  lessons?  A  doctor 
— little  Doctor  Richmond  1  ’  ’  And  she  laughed 
till  the  tears,  which  only  wanted  an  excuse, 
ran  down  her  cheeks. 

“Now  yon  have  talked  enough  for  once  and 
must  rest,  ’  ’  she  said,  and  after  a  few  added 
touches  for  Bessie’s  comfort  she  went  in  doors, 
congratulating  herself  that  her  child  had  hit 
upon  that  doctor-notion  which  might  occupy 
her  mind  for  many  a  lonely  day  to  come. 

Bessie  lay  back  in  her  chair  feeling  grateful 
that  the  day  was  turning  out  less  hard  than 
she  had  feared.  She  had  girded  her  spirit  as  a 
wrestler  girds  himself  for  the  contest  of  his 
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life,  for  she  knew  that  Jack  had  gone  that 
morning  early  to  Stockbridge  to  be  married  next 
day  to  Gabrielle,  and  start  at  once  for  Europe. 
Oh,  if  she  had  bat  the  physical  strength  to 
ont-race  thought,  or  if  she  could  but  sleep  till 
it  was  over! 

Was  she  asleep  and  dreaming,  or  was  it  real, 
that  she  saw  a  manly  form  lightly  vaulting 
over  the  wall  that  divided  the  Yemon  place 
from  Mrs.  Richmond’s?  It  was  no  dream,  it 
was  Jack.  His  close  cropped  Saxon  head  was 
bare,  his  hat  swinging  in  his  hand  as  was  his 
fashion,  but  he  walked  slowly,  his  look  bent 
on  the  ground — that  was  not  his  fashion.  A 
tangle  of  brown  vine  stems  with  scattered 
clinging  leaves  screened  Bessie.  No  one  saw 
the  eager  out-stretching  of  her  arms,  the  dash 
of  sadden  joy  in  her  eyes ;  no  one  heard  her 
heart  beat  loud  with  wild  yearnings. 

Jack  had  crossed  the  lawn,  his  foot  was  on 
the  step  and  there  lingered  for  a  moment,  just 
as  it  had  lingered  that  evening  ages  ago.  He 
was  moving  towards  the  door  when  he  saw 
her.  No  sign  of  eagerness  or  joy  now,  only  a 
pale  girl  in  deep  mourning  with  hands  folded 
in  her  lap.  Her  eyes  met  hia  in  quiet  greet¬ 
ing.  In  the  crises  of  life  thought  is  winged 
with  lightning,  and  in  Bessie’s  life  this  was 
the  crucial  moment. 

“I  will  tear  you  out  if  you  are  false  to  me,” 
warned  her  spirit.  “Let  him  see  the  truth, 
he  is  mine,  ’  clamored  the  heart. — "It  is  not 
too  late,  I  have  the  power,  I  have  the  right. 
It  is  absurd  to  give  away  one’s  lover.  He 
won’t  be  happy  with  her,  he  can’t  make  her 
happy;  it  would  be  a  sin,  a  sin,  a  sin.  You 
have  chosen,  so  has  he.  ” — “Gabrielle  is  wait¬ 
ing.  Gabrielle  to  be  basely  jilted  I  never  I 
never!”  replied  the  better  nature. — “Just  one 
word,  one  look  to  make  it  easy.  Just  show  the 
card  to  explain — to  make  it  easier.” — “Shame, 
traitor!  Better  dash  the  cup  than  poison  it. 
God  help  me — hold  me — don’t  let  me!” 

And  God  helped  her. 

Jack  W18  moved  almost  past  control  by  the 
change  wrought  by  illness  and  sorrow  and 
mourning,  bewildered  by  the  new  spiritual 
beauty  in  the  face  he  had  loved  since  its  child¬ 
ish  roundness.  Like  a  stream  that  having  been 
diverted  from  its  course  breaks  all  barriers  and 
rashes  back  into  its  old  channel,  so  Jack’s 
being  set  towards  Bessie.  He  dared  not  speak. 

“Why  don’t  you  say  how  do  yon  do?”  she 
said  quietly. 

“I  don’t  need  to  ask,”  he  replied  with 
averted  face. 

“But  I  am  a  great  deal  better,  I’m  almost 
well  now.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
on  the  verandah  to  stay.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
out  here,  the  weather  is  so  pleasant.  It  is  like 
spring.  ’  ’ 

Jack  yearned  to  gather  the  drooping  lily  into 
his  arms  as  once,  when  she  was  very  little 
and  had  fallen  he  had  picked  her  up  and  com¬ 
forted  her,  her  arms  clasped  about  his  neck. 
So  again  he  longed  to  hold  and  comfort  her. 

What  of  the  beautiful  bride  awaiting  him? 
What  of  honor?  What  of  that  “so  help  me 
God”  breathed  among  the  midnight  hills?  If 
BO  much  as  Bessie's  eyes  had  betrayed  her, 
what  indeed !  Was  the  weak  girl  again  hold¬ 
ing  a  strong  man  to  his  bearings?  Ah,  the 
soul’s  hair-breadth  escapes!  Only  God  knows 
them. 

In  trying  once  to  see  Bessie.  Jack  had  meant 
no  slightest  disloyalty  to  his  waiting  bride. 
He  had  believed  himself  too  deeply  in  love 
with  his  splendid  Gabrielle  to  feel  ever  again 
more  than  a  brother’s  intense  sympathy  and 
affection  for  Bessie.  Her  heroic  devotion  and 
her  crowding  misfortunes  were  a  theme  with 
all  her  friends.  He  could  not  put  the  ocean 
between  himself  and  an  old  playfellow  and 
friend,  without  trying  to  express  to  her  some¬ 
thing  of  what  he  felt.  He  wanted  her  to  know 
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that  he  no  longer  reproached  her  for  breaking 
tryst  with  him  when  it  was  to  her  suffering 
father  she  had  gone ;  and  he  thought  he  might 
be  the  bearer  of  commissions  to  her  mother  and 
sister.  All  this  was  so  natural,  so  simple,  that 
he  had  waited  over  a  train  to  accomplish  it. 
And  now  he  was  tongue-tied,  at  first  because 
she  seemed  so  near,  then,  as  she  spoke  those 
quiet  common-places,  so  immeasurably  far 
away. 

“1  thought,  ”  said  Bessie,  afraid  of  silence, 
‘  ‘  that  you  had  gone  to  Berkshire.  Give  my 
love  to  Gabrielle  and  to  Mrs.  Lee,  and  to  Mrs. 
Dale  and  Mr.  Dale,  too,  and  to  Phil.  They 
will  all  be  at  the  wedding.  ’  ’ 

“Thank  yon,”  said  Jack. 

Bessie  sought  for  the  next  thing  to  say. 
She  thought  of  saying  that  she  hoped  to-mor¬ 
row  would  be  as  fine  as  to-day;  but  instead  she 
said  the  roses  his  mother  had  sent  her  were 
lovely  and  smelt  like  summer — that  the  day 
seemed  like  summer. 

“I  must  go,”  said  Jack  Vernon,  looking  at 
his  watch.  “Can  I  take  anything,  any  word 
to  your  mother  and  sister?” 

“Thank  you,  but  I  have  just  written.  Give 
them  and  Charlie  my  love.  ”  Then  she  wished 
that  she  had  not  freighted  him  with  more  of 
her  love,  and  said,  “Mamma  writes  that  the 
weather  is  very  pleasant  at  Vevey.  ”  Then 
she  wished  she  had  not  spoken  again  of  the 
weather. 

“I  can’t  go  away,”  burst  from  Jack,  “with¬ 
out  telling  yon  how  sorry  I  am — upon  my  soul 
it’s  useless  to  attempt  it.” 

‘  ‘  I  know  you  are  sorry.  All  my  friends  are 
sorry  and  kind.  ” 

“I  hope  to  God  they  amount  to  more  than  I 
do.  If  ten  years  of  my  life  would  give  you 
health—” 

“But  they  wouldn’t,  and  Gabrielle  will 
need  them  all.  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy.”  She  held  out  her  hand;  she  wanted 
it  ovfer. 

He  took  her  hand.  It  was  like  a  rose  leaf  in 
his  strong  palm.  ‘  ‘  Good-bye,  Bessie.  ’  ’ 

“Good-bye,”  she  dared  not  stop  there — “and 
say  good-bye  for  me  to  Gabrielle,  and  bon 
voyage.  ’  ’ 

She  closed  her  eyes  that  she  might  not  see 
him  go  as  she  had  watched  him  come. 

Jane  Brown,  waiting  till  the  murmur  of 
voices  ceased,  came  out  to  fiud  Bessie  lying 
back  in  her  chair  white  and  unconscious.  She 
believed  for  the  moment  that  she  was  dead. 

But  death  had  only  looked  at  her  again — 
looked  with  more  pity  aud  yearning  than  be¬ 
fore.  “Not  yet,  poor  little  mortal  child,  not 
till  thy  little  task  is  done.”  So  Death  whis¬ 
pered,  and  once  more  passed  her  by. 

(To  be  continued). 

PITTSBURGH  LETTER. 

Rev.  W.  A,  Jones. 

Last  week  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
church  going  people  of  Allegheny  County. 
The  Sabbath  School  Association  had  set  it 
apart  as  a  week  of  reaping,  with  intent  to 
clinch  the  results  of  the  census  taken  in  the 
city  last  spring,  and  recently  in  the  county. 
Special  servces  were  held  in  different  sections 
of  the  county  daily,  a  special  effort  being  made 
to  induce  many  non-ohurch-going  people  to 
attend,  and  if  possible  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  church.  On  Sabbath  morning  there 
was  a  public  reception  of  all  who  decided  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  and  a  report  of  the  same  given 
out  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Rev.  John  Fox  D.D.  of  New  York  made 
an  informal,  but  very  pointed  address  to  the 
Ministerial  Association  of  Pittsburgh  at  the 
Monday  morning  meeting,  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  The  Presbytery  of 
Pittsburgh  at  a  recent  meeting  recommended 
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that  all  its  churches  make  an  annual  offering 
in  behalf  of  this  cause.  Some  of  the  ohurohea 
have  responded  and  some  have  not.  Dr.  Fox 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  work  being  done 
by  the  association,  and  the  urgent  need  of  more 
funds  to  prosecute  the  work. 

The  resolution  in  the  hands  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Presbytery,  respecting  the  term  of  office 
and  the  salary  of  the  Stated  and  Permanent 
Olerks  of  the  Assembly,  will  likely  be  acted  on 
at  the  December  meeting.  The  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  reduces  the  salary  of  the  Stated  Clerk  to 
|2, 000  a  year,  and  makes  the  term  of  office  of 
both  clerks  a  limited  period.  The  sentiment 
of  the  Presbytery  has  not  been  fully  expressed, 
but  there  is  no  hiding  the  feeling  of  many 
members  in  their  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  last  Assembly  in  the  closing  hours  of  its 
session,  when  the  proposal  of  an  increase  in 
the  salary  of  the  Stated  Clerk  came  from  an 
unexpected  quarter  and  was  rushed  through 
without  discussion.  The  matter,  so  far  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Presbytery  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  special  committee.  The  committee 
is  in  possession  of  some  information  not  yet 
given  to  the  Presbytery. 

The  West  End  Church  has  had  the  services 
of  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Donehoo  for  thirty  years. 
He  preached  his  anniversary  sermon  on  the 
second  Sabbath  of  October.  Dr.  Donehoo’s 
ministry  in  this  field  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
Although  among  a  people  of  moderate  circum¬ 
stances,  many  of  them  poor,  his  ministry  has 
been  one  of  constantly  increasing  power  and 
influence,  touching  the  life  of  the  whole  city. 
The  Doctor  is  yet  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood 
and  the  wish  of  his  many  friends  here  is,  that 
he  may  live  long  to  continue  his  ministry  in 
the  West  End  Church,  and  all  charitable  work 
with  which  he  has  been  so  long  identified. 

The  lecture  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  in 
the  North  Church,  Allegheny,  on  October  16, 
was  well  attended  and  greatly  appreciated. 
The  local  committee  of  Union  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  having  the  lecture  in  charge  issued  neat 
invitations  which  were  sent  to  the  clergy  and 
many  leading  men  in  the  church.  Dr.  Hall 
discussed  The  Aims  of  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  An  intelligent  audience  greeted  him, 
including  many  of  the  clergy  of  both  cities 
and  the  professors  and  students  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries. 

PiTTSBUKQH,  Nov.  6.  1899. 

LETTER  FROM  CALIFORNU. 

Julia  Fraser. 

San  Francisco  went  wild  with  excitement 
when  the  First  California  Regiment  came 
home  from  Manila.  Sixty  thousand  dollars 
was  freely  contributed  to  meet  necessary  ex¬ 
penses,  one-half  of  which  remains  to  aid 
needy  soldiers.  For  three  days  our  city  gave 
itself  up  to  patriotic  and  joyous  celebration, 
with  suspension  of  business,  profuse  decora¬ 
tions  and  multitudes  from  town  and  country 
hurrying  from  naval  parades  and  fireworks  on 
the  bay,  to  electrical  illuminations,  processions 
and  banquets. 

Before  the  palms  had  withered  or  the  bunt¬ 
ings  faded,  a  little  group  of  men  arrived  from 
the  other  direction.  These  were  the  artists 
selected  to  choose  the  plan  for  the  new  build¬ 
ings  of  the  University  of  California.  Mrs. 
Phebe  A.  Hearst  inaugurated  and  has  home 
the  expense  of  this  unique  architectural  com¬ 
petition.  The  site  of  the  university  on  the 
Berkeley  hills  overlooking  San  Francisco  bay 
and  its  cities,  with  the  Golden  Gate  directly 
in  front,  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  plan 
for  the  permanent  buildings  is  on  a  magnificent 
scale— the  estimated  expense  ranging  from  one 
to  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  We  of  this 
generation  may  have  only  the  picture  of  the 
completed  whole,  but  it  is  a  dream  of  beauty. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  Benard  S.O. 
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of  Paris,  while  the  second,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  were  won  by  American  architects.  Mrs. 
Hearst  has  been  ponring  ont  her  money  on  the 
nniversity.  Her  gracious  tact  has  made  her 
exceedingly  popnlar  with  the  entire  nniversity 
community,  and  the  announcement  that  she  is 
going  to  make  her  home  in  Berkeley  so  as  to 
come  in  closest  tonch  with  student  life  is  most 
welcome  news.  Her  aim  apparently  is  not 
only  to  give  her  money  but  herself. 

Berkeley,  Oakland  and  Alameda  are  practi¬ 
cally  one  city  with  educational  facilities  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  the  world — Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  tme  to  its  instincts,  doing  its  part  to 
Christianize  the  whole  system.  Onr  church  in 
Berkeley  has  a  fine  location  and  beautiful ! 
building,  facing  the  college  grounds.  More 
than  this,  it  has  a  band  of  noble,  consecrated 
members,  including  a  goodly  number  of  the 
university  people,  an  indefatigable  assistant 
pastor  in  Mr.  Harry  Hillard  and  an  eloquent 
reacher  in  Dr.  H.  O.  Minton  of^the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Theological  Seminary.  Its  relation  to  the 
nniversity  gives  it  a  pre-eminent  claim  upon 
the  prayerful  sympathy  of  the  whole  church. 
The  College  Toung  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
are  strong  influences  for  good.  Already  sev¬ 
eral  theological  schools  are  located  in  Berkeley 
and  apparently  this  is  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
religions  as  well  as  secular  training  of  the 
coast. 

Dr.  Coyle  has  returned  from  his  European 
trip  renewed  in  strength  and  resumed  his  work 
in  the  fullness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  His  genius,  untiring  diligence  in 
study,  personal  experience  and  unmistakable 
earnestness  give  to  his  preaching  commanding 
power.  In  popularizing  simple  Gospel  truth, 
he  is  unsurpassed.  Since  his  return  the  First 
Church,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  nearly  two 
thousand,  has  been  packed  and  bis  people  in 
other  ways  have  testified  their  appreciation. 

Onr  church  in  Alameda  under  the  able  and 
popular  Dr.  F.  S.  Brush  is  strong  and  grow¬ 
ing  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
missions.  The  Union  Street  Church  with  its 
young  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dwight  E.  Potter,  has 
taken  on  new  life  and  is  surging  forward;  the 
East  Oakland  Churches,  Brooklyn  under  the 
Rev.  Hugh  W.  Fraser,  and  Centennial  under 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  Stone  are  united  and  prosper¬ 
ing,  while  Dr.  Curry  at  North  Temescal  spares 
not  to  lengthen  the  cords  and  strengthen  the 
stakes. 

The  action  of  the  Unitarians  in  asking  the 
Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills  to  supply  that  pulpit  has 
caused  no  little  amazement.  As  an  orthodox 
evangelist,  Mr.  Mills  visited  Oakland  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  his  coming  now  under  such 
different  auspices  is  variously  interpreted. 

;  Andrew  Carnegie’s  gift  of  fifty  thousand 


Thread  E^ery  Day 
Makes  a  Skein  in  a  Year." 

One  small  disease  germ  carried  by  the 
blood  through  the  system  will  convert  a 
healthy  human  body  to  a  condition  of  in¬ 
validism.  Do  not  wait  until  you  are  bed¬ 
ridden.  Take  HoocT s  Sarsaparilla  and 
keep  your  blood  pure  and  life-giving  all 
the  time. 

Sores— “Three  dreadful  sores  broke  out  on 
my  limb,  which  swelled  so  I  had  to  walk  with 
crutches.  After  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  the 
sores  were  cured.”  Mrs.  Kesia  Westbrook,  Che¬ 
boygan,  Mich. 


Never  Dtsapp  o/n  is 
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Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness,  sweetness, 
and  flavor  noticed  in  the  finest  cake,  short 
cake,  biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc.,  which  ex¬ 
pert  pastry  cooks  declare  is  unobtainable 
by  the  use  of  any  other  leavening  agent. 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar^ 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


dollars  for  a  Free  Library  Building,  the  new  work  accomplished  by  this  institution  was 


post  office,  the  development  of  the  harbor  and 
the  extensive  improvements  on  the  water  front, 
assure  to  this  city  of  schools,  houses  and 
churches  a  brilliant  future. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Chief  Lot.— Some  will  recall  that  it  was  this 
Spokane  Indian  who  long  desired  and  pitifully 
prayed  the  Government  for  a  school  and  who 
was  struck  dumb  with  joy  and  amazement 
when,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Indian  Association,  his  prayer  was 
granted.  Miss  Helen  Clark,  who  is  going  to 
care  for  the  Makeh  Indians  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  had  charge  of  this  work.  Chief 
Lot  has  given  most  generous  aid  to  the  people 
and  was  a  constant  aid  to  Miss  Clark,  even 
taking  his  place  in  school  among  the  children 
by  way  of  endorsing  the  work,  although  he  is 
not  a  Christian.  A  great  sorrow  has  come  to 
this  excellent  man  in  the  loss  of  his  son,  the 
last  of  thirteen  children.  May  he  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  prayerful  sympathy,  that  he  who 
has  been  so  loyal  to  all  that  is  right  and  good 
may  become  a  loyal  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Miss  Clark  has  written  of  a  very  old  woman 
living  at  Spokane  River,  “who  remembers 
Lewis  and  Clark  when  they  passed  through 
here  in  1803.  She  is  a  quaint,  dried  up  old 
creature,  but  she  is  healthy  and  strong  and 
walks  over  the  hills  to  church,  four  miles  or 
more.  Her  daughter  says  that  she  has  been 
born  again,  meaning  that  she  is  in  her  second 
childhood.  ’  ’ 

Later  Miss  Clark  writes  that  taking  leave  of 
the  Indians  after  her  five  years’  service  was  a 
sad  farewell:  “Chief  Lot  made  a  pathetic 
speech  which  almost  weakened  my  resolution 
to  go.  He  said  his  heart  had  been  burning 
ever  since  he  heard  I  was  going  to  leave  and 
no  day  was  long  enough  for  him  to  grieve. 
He  said  he  must  go  home  for  he  left  his  wife 
crying  and  she  would  grieve  her  heart  out 
alone.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  them.  My 
tears  fell  as  thickly  as  theirs.  ’  ’ 

For  Puerto  Rico. — The  enthusiasm  of  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  of  Cincinnati 
seems  to  overflow  all  barriers.  They  have 
secured  the  salary  of  another  teacher.  Miss 
Dawson,  who  is  expected  to  join  Mrs.  Webster 
at  Mayaguez  in  February. 

3  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. — 
A  very  gratifying  testimony  to  the  valuable 


presented  to  Dr.  Lawrence  by  the  citizens  of 
Asheville,  signed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
public  schools,  the  chairman  of  the  school 
committee,  editor  of  the  Citizen,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  West  district  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  others.  Published  accounts  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  say:  “The  Woman’s 
Board  of  Home  Missions  has  grasped  Solomon’s 
ideal  woman,  and  expressed  it  in  the  form  of 
this  institution.  This  Woman’s  Board  consid¬ 
ered  a  field  and  bought  thirty  acres  in  Ashe¬ 
ville.  Thus  a  school  for  girls  was  built  whose 
flower  and  perfect  fruitage  means  sweeter 
homes,  finer  women,  more  lovely  children  and, 
best  of  all,  you  know,  something  good  for  the 
men  to  eat  in  North  Carolina. 

“Onr  Northern  educational  people,  even  in 
the  home  missionary  work  in  the  churches,  are 
only  beginning  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
opportunity  and  the  imperious  need  of  putting 
in  money  and  work  for  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion,  through  this  entire  highland  region 
which  is  known  as  Appalachian  America. 
This  vast  expanse,  including  portions  of  eight 
Southern  states,  altogether  as  extensive  as 
several  of  the  European  nationalities  is  in¬ 
habited  by  two  million  people,  with  not  half  a 
dozen  towns  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  more 
than  half  the  number  living  to-day  under  the 
conditions  of  the  border  life  of  half  a  century 
ago. 

ACRE  of  orange  grove  in 
Cuba  will  go  fat  toward  sup¬ 
porting  a  family. 

Frosts  never  visit  the  Island  and 
as  the  trees  attain  a  great  age  they 
yield  a  fixed  income  for  several 
generations.  This  fact  should  in¬ 
terest  all  who  depend  on  incomes 
that  are  not  permanent  and  wish  to 
invest  in  this  kind  of  property. 

But  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  funds  are  entrusted  to  honor¬ 
able  hands. 

To  secure  groves  in  installments,  address  H.  C. 
StkacKiSI  West  6Sd  Street,  New  York.  Reference 
Evamgblist. 
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is  the  Modern  5tove 
Polish;  it  is  put  up  in 
paste,  cake  or  liquid 
form.  There  is  no  dust  and  no  odor,  and  the 
result  is  a  brilliant  polish  without  labor.  It 
has  the  largest  sale  of  any  stove  polish  on 

earth.  J.  L.  PRESCOTT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


‘  ‘  While  there  is  no  better  population  in  the 
oonntry  than  this  body  of  people  considered  as 
a  hopeful  material,  ’  ’  says  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
“tor  every  sort  of  the  most  practical  mission¬ 
ary  work,  there  is  no  region  on  earth  where 
the  united  money  and  zeal  of  the  Protestant 
Church  is  in  such  imperious  demand  as  in  this 
great,  central  mountainous  land  large  enough 
to  make  a  dozen  states  of  the  size  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  with  far  greater 
natural  resources  for  the  support  of  a  larger 
population  than  either.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Mayo  expresses  these  views  after  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  twenty  years  of  close  observation 
and  educational  labor  through  all  our  Southern 
states;  "Nowhere  but  in  this  Piedmont  of  the 
South  could  every  branch  of  the  Church  clasp 
hands  with  more  certainty  of  doing  the  will  of 
God.” 

New  Mexico. — At  the  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  of  Cincinnati,  the  Rev.  F. 
M.  Gilchrist  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  evangelistic  work 
among  the  Mexicans.  He  exhibited  three 
Bibles,  each  having  a  history.  One  bearing 
the  date  of  1826,  was  purchased  in  trade  at  one 
time  for  about  sixty-five  dollars;  another, 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  for  about  thirty- 
five.  The  third  was  given  by  a  missionary  to 
a  young  girl.  From  these  three  Bibles  nine 
churches  have  been  founded. 

Among  the  Mexicans  in  the  United  States 
there  are  now  forty-six  churches,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  thirteen  hundred,  and  there  are 
about  fifteen  hundred  pupils  in  the  schools. 

H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Rodgers,  our  missionary  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  writes  letters  of  vivid  description  to  her 
friends  in  Utica  from  which  we  quote:  "It  is 
five  months  since  we  left  Brazil  and  I  am 
writing  to  you  from  our  Manila  home.  You 
expect  me  to  tell  you  of  my  joy  in  again  hav¬ 
ing  a  home  and  of  the  beauty  of  these  islands 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  Alas,  at 
first  I  was  filled  with  disappointment  and  dis¬ 
may.  How  could  I  ever  make  a  home  out  of 
this  house?  It  seemed  the  worst,  the  most 
impossible,  and  the  queerest  of  the  places  we 
have  been  in.  Now  after  four  days,  and  much 
work,  the  aspect  is  more  cheering,  and  I  find 
‘queerest’  is  the  only  adjective  of  the  three 
1  am  justified  in  using. 

"The  house  stands  right  on  the  street,  a 
dusty  and  much  traveled  road.  The  upper 
story  extends  about  a  yard  beyond  the  walls, 
so  even  in  the  heaviest  rains  we  do  not  have  to 
close  the  windows.  Yon  enter  the  mansion 
by  the  big  carriage  road  and  find  yourself  in 
a  broad  passage  which  would  be  a  carriage 


house  if  we  kept  a  carriage.  We  must  have  a 
horse  some  day  as  that  is  the  only  way  to  get 
around,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire  one 
when  you  want  it.  As  the  rains  often  flood 
the  ground  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  the 
place  is  too  damp  for  living  purposes.  Usu¬ 
ally  people  live  entirely  on  the  second  story. 
Our  bed-rooms  are  small,  so  the  wardrobe  and 
wash  stand  are  on  the  verandah.  The  veran¬ 
dah  is  a  great  institution,  it  is  enclosed  with 
large  heavy  sashes  which  run  in  grooves, 
with  open  lattice  work  above.  Except  when 
the  sun  is  shining,  these  sashes  are  open  to  the 
widest  extent,  with  the  result  that  there  is  not 
a  comer  of  the  house  where  one  may  dress  or 
wash  one’s  face  without  being  seen.  That  does 
not  matter  much  when  you  get  used  to  it ;  we 
have  the  privilege  of  watching  our  neighbors 
at  their  toilet,  why  should  not  we  return  the 
favor? 

.  .  .  "The  Celling  is  cloth  and  painted  in 
most  remarkable  colors.  The  kitchen  is  about 
as  large  as  a  small  pantry.  It  has  a  brick 
table,  whereon  rest  two  clay  bowls  which  are 
the  stoves,  to  be  used  with  charcoal  for  all  the 
family  cooking. 

"Rain,  rain,  rain,  rain!  My  dear  friends, 
you  never  saw  rain,  and  don’t  know  what  it 
is!  It  comes  down  in  floods,  in  torrents,  in 
waterfalls.  It  makes  such  a  noise  we  cannot 
hear  ordinary  conversation,  such  a  noise  we 
cannot  sleep.  It  makes  us  all  restless  and  un¬ 
comfortable  just  by  the  continual  pounding 
and  the  constant  motion  before  our  eyes.  Right 
through  all  this  go  the  Filipinos,  barefooted, 
trousers  or  skirts  rolled  up  to  the  knee,  the 
thinnest  of  their  clothing  clinging  to  them 
like  the  skin.  The  soldiers  care  about  as  little 
for  the  rain  as  the  natives,  but  it  affects  them 
more  seriously.  Most  of  them  are  in  comforta¬ 
ble  barracks,  but  on  the  firing  line  they  have 
to  stand  or  half  lie  in  water  and  mud  nearly 
up  to  the  waist,  for  twenty-four  hours  having 
this  duty  once  in  four  or  five  days. 

It  does  not  rain  like  this  every  day,  often  we 
have  a  blazing  sun.  It  is  our  salvation  and  we 
let  it  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  set  out  shoes 
in  the  sun,  brush  off  the  mould  from  books  and 
furniture  and  clothes,  get  a  thorough  drying, 
and  then  are  ready  to  start  again.  ’  ’ 

Plague  and  Famine  in  India. — Miss  Minor 
writes  to  her  faithful  supporting  societies  of 
Nassau  Presbytery  about  the  missionaries’  ex¬ 
periences  in  Ratnagiri  during  the  spring  and 
summer:  "You  know  the  plague  came  to 
Ratnagiri.  The  camp  was  near  us  and  the 
sight  of  the  sick  and  dying  carried  J^by^was  a 
constant  reminder  that  we  needed  to  abide 
under  his  wing.  There  were  four  families  of 
the  Christian  people  on  our  premises  and  it 
was  testimony  to  all  that  God  is  really  a 
refuge.  There  is  no  illness  here  now,  though 
it  is  raging  in  other  places.  In  Sangli  about 
two  hundred  have  died  in  one  week.  The 
Boys’  Boarding  School  was  removed  [to^Miraj. 
In  Poonah  over  a  hundred  have  died  each  day. 
This  has  been  the  record  for  over  three 
weeks. 

"Now  famine  seems  to  be  before  ns.  There 
has  been  a  great  lack  of  rain  and  just  at  the 


time  it  was  needed  for  the  crops  it  did  not 
come.  If  it  does  not  come  in  a  few  days  all 
will  be  destroyed.  The  fields  watered  by 
rivers  can  be  saved,  but  in  some  parts  of  India 
already  famine  has  begun,  and  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  water  as  well.  These  days  are  soo 
to  see  special  idolatrous  worship.  The  idol 
Ganpati  is  being  made,  and  in  a  few  days  will 
begin  its  worship.  How  patient  God  is.  If 
people  would  only  hear  his  voice !  ’  ’  Miss  Minor 
also  tells  about  the  mission  work,  which 
includes  the  School  in  the  compound ;  having 
the  Christian  women  come  twice  a  week  to 
her  for  sewing  and  Bible  study ;  visits  to  the 
Leper  Asylum  and  in  the  town.  "In  the  year 
book  last  year,’’  she  adds,  "our  verse  was.  Ye 
shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not.  We  take  it  as  a 
promise  for  Ratnagiri.  Pray  that  we  may  not 
faint.  ’’ 

Getting  Acquainted  With  a  Climate. — Mrs.  Lee 
of  Baranquilla  writes  of  the  climate  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  which  she  has  tested  now  for  over  a  year : 
"The  climate  here  is  trying  in  many  ways, 
but  when  one  grows  to  understand  it,  and 
caters  to  its  whims  one  can  get  along  very 
well,  be  very  well,  in  fact.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  is  constantly  losing  some  vitality. 
However  well  I  have  been  I  find  that  I  cannot 
to  an  equal  amount  of  work  here  that  I  can  at 
home  in  the  States.  I  have  lost  about  twenty 
pounds,  but  as  I  am  well  I  do  not  mourn  that 
little  loss.  ’  ’ 

Home  Companions  in  Mexico. — Mrs.  Johnson 
of  Chilpancingo,  Mexico,  tells  in  her  last 
letter  of  some  of  the  creatures  that  abound  in 
their  houses,  and  confesses  frankly  that  she 
is  a  great  coward  about  them :  ‘  ‘  There  are  the 
white  ants,  horrid  little  creatures  that  eat  up 
our  frames  and  ceiling  beams,  and  indeed  any¬ 
thing  they  can  get  hold  of,  then  the  mosquitoes 
which  eat  us.  Then  we  have  swarms  of  huge 
black  ants  which  are  really  unpleasant.  Our 
bath-room  is  filled  with  them  and  many  in 
other  rooms  as  well.  At  meal  time  they  occupy 
themselves  running  all  over  the  table.  After 
rains,  both  black  and  white  ants  get  wings  for 
a  few  hours  and  come  flying  out  of  their  holes 
and  hiding  places,  and  light  on  everything. 
The  wings  soon  fall  off  and  what  is  left  of 
them  go  crawling  off. 

‘  ‘  This  summer  we  killed  ever  so  many  taran¬ 
tulas  in  the  house  and  on  the  verandahs,  and 
unpleasant  looking  creatures  they  are,  and  the 
bite  is  very  poisonous.  Then  we  killed  huge 
centipedes,  their  hundred  legs  are  very  poison¬ 
ous,  and  if  they  get  one  of  these  wicked  little 
legs  on  you,  their  body  is  torn  off  before  they 
will  let  go.  We  have  killed  two  scorpions  in 
the  house.  It  relally  is  not  safe  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  go  anywhere  in  the  dark,  especially 
barefoot.  One  evening  just  as  I  was  entering 
the  house,  a  long  black  snake  glided  off  the 
verandah.  The  two  Jones  boys  were  very 
fond  of  playing  on  a  pile  of  stones  near 
the  house ;  their  mother  had  it  removed,  and 
there  found  two  very  deadly  snakes.  This 
list  sounds  very  dreadful  I  know,  but  when  yon 
think  that  the  occurrences  do  not  happen  every 
day,  just  now  and  then  during  the  summer, 
it  is  not  so  bad,  is  it?’’  S.  R.  D. 
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OKE  OF  THE  PIONEERS  TO  SIAM. 

The  Waterford  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Beers, 
has  recently  preached  a  sermon  in  loving  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  House  M.  D.  who, 
as  many  know,  returned  to  that  home  of  his 
childhood,  after  spending  thirty  years  as  a 
medical  missionary  in  Siam,  there  to  spend  the 
serene  evening  of  his  strenuous,  saintly  life. 
We  note  that  Dr.  Honse  became  a  trustee  and 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Ohurch,  continuing  until 
his  sight  became  too  impaired,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his 
psistor.  Their  intercourse  was  evidently  of  a 
very  tender  and  confiding  nature.  Taking  his 
text  from  Acts  xi.  24,  “He  was  a  good  man, 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith,’’  an 
apt  parallel  is  drawn  between  Barnabas,  the 
Son  of  Consolation,  and  the  deceased  mission 
ary,  his  true  successor  in  the  modem  Church. 
“He  had  for  years,’’  says  his  pastor,  “looked 
forward  with  great  pleasure  to  the  time  of  his 
departure,  certain  of  the  joy  which  awaited 
him  on  the  other  side.  I  remember  well  the  last 
Sabbath  I  was  home  how  his  face  beamed  after 
the  service  when  I  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
he  thanked  me  for  the  sermon.  Some  of  yon 
may  call  to  mind  the  subject:  The  true  aspect 
of  the  Church  should  be  as  the  morning.  But 
what  an  infinitely  grander  Sabbath  must  last 
Sabbath  have  been  to  him  when  the  morning 
of  the  perfect  day  burst  upon  his  vision  full 
and  clear  I  ’  ’  Completing  his  introduction,  for 
which  we  regret  we  have  not  space,  the  preacher 
continued  substantially  as  follows : 

I.  First,  then,  let  us  notice  that  HE  was  a  good 
MAN.  The  general  expression  which  I  have 
heard  from  all  classes  of  people  since  his  death 
has  been  this :  “He  was  a  good  man.  ’ ’  And  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  desire  above  all  things 
to  be  remembered  by  the  community  as  a  good 
man.  He  seemed  to  be  as  pure  and  as  gentle 
and  as  humble  as  a  little  child.  Absolute 
honesty  and  uprightness  characterized  his  life 
among  us.  It  was  his  simple  goodness  which 
impressed  the  community.  Yonder  memorial 
window  is  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  his  good¬ 
ness.  Many  of  yon  know  that  it  was  placed 
there,  not  by  any  relative,  but  by  one  who 
rejoioed  to  do  it  as  an  expression  of  love  and 
gratitude  for  one  who  had  benefited  him  sim¬ 
ply  by  his  looking  upon  his  face  in  church 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath.  Holiness,  saintliness, 
goodness,  were  so  depicted  upon  his  verj 
countenance  as  to  impress  the  beholder. 

Fellow  Christians,  let  us  learn  from  his  life 
the  power  of  simple  goodness.  There  is  no 
power  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  npon  the 
worldling  that  is  greater.  It  presents  in  living 
ioture  the  reality  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 


Christ.  Let  ns  strive,  then,  to  be  like  Dr. 
Honse,  good  men  and  women. 

II.  But  Dr.  House  was  not  only  a  good  man. 
He  was  also  a  spiritual  man.  He  was  “full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.’’  The  Holy  Spirit  domi¬ 
nated  all  parts  of  his  nature.  He  was  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  world  or  the  flesh,  but  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  sought  for,  and  delighted 
in  spiritual  things  above  all  others.  And 
this  was  true  of  him  from  a  very  early  period 
in  his  life;  and  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
was  due  largely  to  his  godly  parentage.  He 
received  his  name  “Samuel,’’  because  like 
Samuel  of  old  he  was  a  child  of  prayer;  and 
like  him  he  was  early  dedicated  to  God  in  this 
sanctuary.  Dr.  House  loved  this  church  as  he 
loved  his  life.  He  was  always  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  it,  and  in  all  that  pertained  to  it; 
and  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when  souls  were 
here  being  brought  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  was  always  a  spiritual  force  among  us  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  years  of  his  life  since  his  return 
from  Siam.  Up  to  the  last  he  attended  the 
services  of  this  sanctuary ;  and  for  many  years 
he  was  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Boarii  of  Trustees. 

But  the  doctor  not  only  loved  this  ohurch  in 
which  he  was  born  and  baptized  and  instructed 
in  God’s  Word,  and  ordained  to  the  Gospel 
ministry  and  labored  for  many  years,  but  he 
loved  the  Church  at  large.  His  love  was  as 
broad  as  the  world,  and  he  early  decided  to 
(  become  a  foreign  missionary.  And  in  1846  with 
joyful  heart  he  started  for  Siam,  a  land  which 
up  to  that  time  had  not  known  Christ.  As  a 
medical  missionary  he  went  to  that  benighted 
land  to  heal  and  to  save.  And  God  had  won- 
dronsly  prepared  the  way  for  him  in  turning 
the  heart  of  the  King  of  Siam  so  that  he  looked 
with  toleration,  if  not  with  deep  interest,  upon 
the  work  which  he  was  about  to  inaugurate. 
Dr.  House's  heart  was  wedded  tothat  people. 
When  compelled  to  cease  his  labors  after  thirty 
years  of  work,  he  brought  two  Siamese  boys 
home  with  him  to  educate  and  send  back  to  do 
the  work  for  their  people  which  he  was  not  able 
to  do  Every  advance  in  Siam  was  carefully 
noted  by  him;  and  to  the  last  his  love  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Siamese  people  never  flagged 
One  of  his  last  bequests  was  to  the  school  for 
girls  in  Bangkok,  which  his  wife  founded  and 
which  is  now  called  by  her  name. 

But  his  sincere  prayer  was  the  wider  one: 
“Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven!’’  And  he  endeavored 
to  have  this  prayer  answered  by  doing  his 
utmost  in  the  line  of  its  fulfillment,  working 
and  giving  toward  that  purpose  While  in  the 
mission  field,  having  ample  means  for  his  sup 
port,  he  turned  over  his  salary  into  the  mission 
treasury ;  and  later  in  life  he  always  found 
some  way  to  give  towards  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

III.  Dr.  House  was  also  a  man  of  faith.  He 
had  faith  in  God  as  the  God  of  Providence. 
Like  Paul,  he  had  signal  evidences  of  his 
sparing  mercy.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Troy  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Siamese  Mis¬ 
sion  he  wrote:  “Your  brother  (meaning 
himself)  was  graciously  spared  to  see  that 
fiftieth  anniversary,  though  his  life  has  often 
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been  exposed  to  peril  by  sea  and  by  land,  hav¬ 
ing  made  fourteen  ocean  voyages,  in  one  of 
which  he  was  tossed  on  the  restless  billows 
three  and  a  half  months  without  once  seeing 
land ;  mercifully  spared  through  a  terrible  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  dark¬ 
ness,  when  two  thousand  were  falling  by  his 
side  in  Bangkok  alone  in  a  single  day,  dying 
victims  of  cholera;  and  most  wonderful  of 
all,  spared  though  on  two  separate  occasions 
thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  an  angry  elephant  in  the  one  case, 
looking  up  to  see  the  huge  forefoot  of  the  beast 
swajing  back  and  forth  directly  over  face  and 
body ;  in  the  other  case,  actually  gored  by  that 
creature’s  dreadful  tusk,  a  truly  marvelous 
deliverance  from  what  it  seemed  must  be  in¬ 
stant  death.  ’  ’ 

The  doctor  also  had  faith  in  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  to  win  men  to  God,  however  de¬ 
graded  and  sunken  in  iniquity  they  might  be. 
It  was  this  faith  which  led  him  to  leave  his 
home  and  land  and  kindred  and  go  to  far-off 
Siam  among  a  people,  well-nigh  as  low  as  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  this 
faith  which  led  him  to  labor  on  year  after  year 
without  any  apparent  result.  He  believed  that 
the  Gospel  could  and  would  reach  that  people. 
And  after  twelve  years  his  faith  was  rewarded 
in  seeing  the  first  Christian  convert.  What  a 
glorious  day  that  must  have  been  to  him! 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that 


A  fillip 


to  remind  you  that  it’s  time  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  common 
:nse.  It  isn’t  reasonable  to  do  your  washing  in  the 
hardest  way,  when  there’s  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it. 

Compare  soap-washing  with  Pearline 
washing,  point  by  point;  all  the  gain  is  on 
the  side  of  Pearline.  Greater  ease  and  quickness,  absence 
of  rubbing,  more  economy.  585 
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the  faith  of  Dr.  House  entered  within  the 
veil  and  anchored  itself  to  the  very  throne  of 
God.  He  knew  that  his  Redeemer  lived,  and 
that  for  him  there  was  laid  np  a  crown  of 
righteousness.  May  a  like  faith  be  ours  I  And 
BO,  our  beloved  doctor,  we  follow  yon  not  with 
“good-bye"  as  if  we  might  never  see  you  more, 
but  with  “goodnight;"  for  we  shall  greet  yon 
in  the  morning. 


THE  TKASSFOR.HATIO>  OF  AFRICt. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  Stanley  emerged 
from  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  and  told 
of  his  year  long  wanderings  and  perilous  de¬ 
scent  of  the  Congo.  Now  the  trader  rides  by 
railroad  nearly  half  the  distance  between  tide¬ 
water  and  Stanley  Pool,  and  at  this  place  buys 
a  ticket  by  either  of  two  lines  of  steamboats 
to  stations  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  Atlantic.  Farther  south  the  Portuguese 
are  working  diligently,  though  with  limited 
means,  at  the  trans-continental  road  by  which 
they  once  proposed  to  connect  their  possessions 
on  either  ocean,  and  the  planters  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast  send  their  rubber,  sugar, 
and  coffee  by  rail  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  The 
miner  seeking  the  gold-fields  of  Mashonaland 
has  the  choice  of  two  routes.  He  may  take 
the  train  at  Cape  Town,  and  from  the  present 
terminus  of  the  northern  road,  almost  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  distant,  go  by  coach  to  any  of  the 
great  mining  centres.  Or  he  may  prefer  the 
shorter  land  route  from  the  east  coast,  and  be 
carried  by  the  Beira  railroad  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  auriferous  plateau.  In  his  mining-camp 
near  Fort  Salisbury,  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  practically  inaccessible  to  the  white  man, 
he  reads  the  London  papers  only  five  weeks  old. 
The  Hindu  merchant  seeking  his  fortune  in  the 
British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  is  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Bombay  steamer  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  to  one  of  the  fieet  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  Lakes  Company’s  steamers,  which,  with  a 
hundred  miles  “carry"  around  the  Shire 
rapids,  lands  him  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa 
If  from  thence  he  travels  three  hundred  miles 
westward  to  the  remote  Lake  Mweru,  where 
Livingstone’s  wanderings  ceased,  even  here 
the  postman  will  bring  him  letters  from  his 
home  in  far  off  India. 

Rapid  transit  into  the  interior  has  not  made 
so  great  progress  further  north.  Only  some 
thirty  miles  of  the  German  railway  from  Tanga 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  are  completed,  and 
the  money  for  the  parallel  English  road  to 
Uganda  has  but  just  been  appropriated.  The 
Italians  have  built  twenty  miles  of  a  projected 
line  from  Massowah  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Kassala 
on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  their  colony  of 
Eritrea.  The  grasp  of  the  Mahdists  on  the 
middle  Nile  has  been  loo.sened,  and  any  day 
we  may  hear  that  the  water  route  from  Egypt 
to  the  great  lakes  has  been  reopened.  The 
other  northern  routes,  from  the  Mediterranean 
ports  into  the  Sudan,  are  still  closed  to  white 
men ;  but  the  trans  Saharan  railroad  by  which 
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it  is  proposed  to  connect  the  Algerian  system 
with  the  French  lines  pushing  eastward  from 
Senegal  and  northward  from  the  Guinea  coast, 
has  almost  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  mere 
visionary  schemes  into  that  of  possibilities. 

The  advance  of  civilization,  then,  into  Africa 
is  from  every  quarter,  and  in  many  places  the 
goal  is  already  reached.  At  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  in  a  few  years  the  whole  continent 
will  offer  no  more  difficulties  to  the  traveler 
than  India  does  now.  It  is  not  inconceivable 
— nay,  more,  it  is  probable — that  in  1905  the 
Cook  tourist  on  the  Nile  will  not  be  obliged  to 
turn  back,  as  now,  at  the  second  cataracb,  but 
may  keep  np  the  river  to  Lake  Albert,  and 
thence  by  alternate  rail  and  water  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambesi  or  to  Cape  Town.  Then  the 
traveler  around  the  world  will  not  be  confined 
to  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  passage  round  the 
Cape,  but  will  have  the  choice  of  several  routes 
across  the  continent.  He  may  take  the  African 
lakes  route  from  Chinde  to  Nyasa,  and  cross  by 
coach  or  rail  the  British  Protectorate,  connect¬ 
ing  at  the  Portuguese  frontier  with  the  trains 
of  the  Royal  Company  for  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  Or  he  may  choose  either  of  three  roads 
to  the  Congo — the  German  Central,  now  being 
surveyed,  from  Dar-es-Salaam,  opposite  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  German  North¬ 
ern  to  Lake  Victoria,  or  the  British  Uganda 
railway  past  the  magnificent  snow-clad  Rnwen- 
zori  range.  At  Stanley  Pool  he  will  be  able 
to  take  the  cars  of  the  State  Road  to  the  head 
of  navigation  at  Matadi,  or,  if  he  prefer,  the 
all-rail  route  through  French  Congo  to  the 
port  of  Loango. 

In  other  words,  the  barrier  of  desert  and 
fever-haunted  coast  belt  which  has  separated 
Central  Africa  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
since  creation,  has  been  finally  and  perma¬ 
nently  broken  down.  And  'just  as  the  water 
brought  in  artificial  channels  from  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  Alatau  Mountains  is  transforming 
the  arid  desert  of  Turkestan  into  a  region  of 
smiling  villages  and  cultivated  fields  lined 
with  shade  and  fruit-trees,  so  these  wagon- 
roads,  steamboats,  and  railways  are  but  so 
many  irrigating  streams  which  will  fertilize 
the  mental  and  moral  wilderness  in  which  the 
negro  lives.  For  that  which  has  kept  him  in 
a  state  but  a  remove  above  the  wild  beasts 
who  share  with  him  his  forests  and  grassy 
plains  has  been  chiefiy  his  isolation.  With  the 
in  rush  of  the  white  man  into  his  solitudes, 
intent  on  gain  though  he  be,  and  bringing 
with  him  the  countless  evils  of  civilization, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  antidotes,  a  new 
era  has  opened  for  Africa  and  the  African. 
The  full  import  to  the  world  of  this  great  fact 
it  is  impossible  to  grasp.  This,  however,  may 
be  said  with  confidence.  It  has  increased  the 
available  cultivable  land  of  the  globe  by  a  fifth 
and  doubled  the  area  within  the  tropics.  That 
is,  the  sources  from  which  man  can  draw  his 
food  supplies  in  the  future  have  been  almost 
indefinitely  expanded.  To  what  extent  the 
opening  of  the  country  will  add  to  his  mineral 
wealth  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  that 
the  African  highlands  contain  the  precious  and 
useful  metals  in  abundance  every  traveler  tes¬ 
tifies.  But  of  greater  importance  than  these 
material  advantages  is  the  fact  that  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  will  be  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased.  These  railways,  with  the  stable  gov¬ 
ernment  which  is  the  essential  condition  of 
their  existence,  mean  the  absolute  suppression 
of  the  greatest  curse  which  has  ever  blighted 
man’s  growth,  the  slave-raid.  They  mean 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  property, 
of  the  profitableness  of  labor,  the  dignity  and 
value  of  human  life  to  fifty  million  of  our 
fellow  beings.  They  mean  the  binding  to¬ 
gether  by  common  interests  nations,  tribes, 
and  villages  now  mutually  hostile.  They  mean 
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work  than  an  equal  weight 
of  sand  or  scouring  soap.  A 
very  little  on  a  damp  clotli 
will  do  a  lot  of  cleaning. 

the  indefinite  multiplication  of  such  oases 
(even  now  happily  numerous  in  the  great 
wilderness)  as  the  settlement  of  which  we  read 
in  a  British  official  report,  that  here  “will  be 
seen  clean,  broad,  level  roads,  bordered  by 
handsome  avenues  of  trees,  and  comely  red¬ 
brick  houses  with  rose- covered  verandas  peep¬ 
ing  out  behind  clumps  of  ornamental  shrubs. 
The  natives  who  pass  along  are  clothed  in 
white  calico,  with  some  gaudy  touch  of  color 
superadded.  A  bell  is  ringing  to  call  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  mission-school.” — Exchange. 


RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

The  new  Westminster  College  at  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  was  opened  with  due  proceedings  on 
October  17.  The  attendance  on  the  occasion 
was  not  only  large  but  representative;  the 
churches  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  manifest¬ 
ing  their  interest.  Dr.  John  Watson,  as  con¬ 
vener  of  the  College  Committee,  formally 
handed  over  the  buildings  to  the  Moderator  of 
Synod,  Dr.  Moinet,  who  in  turn  put  them 
under  the  care  of  Principal  Dykes.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  £40,000  needed  in  order  to 
present  the  fine  buildings  free  of  incumbrance, 
has  been  secured,  or  very  nearly  so. 

The  churches  of  the  great  and  wealthy  city 
of  Glasgow  have  been  very  busy,  preparing  for 
a  series  of  revival  meetings  during  the  current 
autumn  and  winter.  They  began  in  October 
and  will  continue  into  March  of  next  year.  The 
Glasgow  Evangelistic  Association,  which  dates 
from  Mr.  Moody’s  visit  in  1874,  having  reached 
its  semi  jubilee,  the  event  is  being  commemo¬ 
rated  by  this  general  endeavor  to .  reap  its 
fruits  among  the  churches.  The  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  has  been  represented  on 
the  committee  and  is  acting  with  cordiality. 
The  well-known  Dr.  Stalker  of  the  Free 
Church  is  earnestly  engaged  in  the  movement. 
In  an  interview  published  by  the  British 
Weekly,  he  is  represented  as  thus  speaking 
with  regard  to  the  effect  upon  the  campaign 
and  the  attacks  upon  Lord  Overtoun:  “They 
had  a  good  effect  in  so  far  as  they  excited  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  campaign  and  put  the  friends 
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of  the  movement  on  their  mettle,  making  them 
resolve  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  checked 
by  those  who  would  gladly  see  the  campaign 
stopped.  The  public  never  lost  faith  in  Lord 
Overtoun  as  a  sincerely  good  man,  nor  forgot 
that  he  had  spent  his  money  lavishly  for  un¬ 
selfish  objects.  He  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
skinfiint,  who  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor  for 
his  own  emolument.  He  might,  through  in¬ 
advertence  or  neglect,  have  permitted  certain 
abuses  to  go  on  in  his  works,  but  the  public 
believed  that  he  would  put  them  right  if  they 
were  brought  to  his  knowledge,  and  it  is  now 
well  known  that  these^abnses  have  been  recti¬ 
fied.  ’  ’ 

The  preparations  for  the  campaign  have 
practically  reache<l  completion.  The  city  has 
been  divided  into  ten  districts,  and  in  each  of 
these  at  least  one  meeting  will  be  going  on 
constantly  during  the  next  six  months.  A  hall 
or  church  will  be  taken  for  a  fortnight,  several 
congregations  will  be  grouped  together  for  the 
purposes  of  this  fortnight’s  series,  and  when 
the  meetings  are  over,  a  church  or  hall  some 
streets  farther  off  will  be  opened,  and  so  the 
work  will  proceed  until  the  whole  population 
has  been  covered.  When  we  remember  the  im¬ 
mense  population  of  Glasgow  (over  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand)  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
initial  work  has  involved  very  considerable 
effort  and  expenditure.  The  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  the  hands  of  capable  business 
men,  and  besides  the  special  gifts  which  they 
have  been  able  to  raise,  collections  will  be 
taken  at  the  meetings,  and  the  money  raised  in 
this  way  will  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses. 
In  the  district  in  which  Dr.  Stalker’s  church 
is  situated  there  are  about  a  hundred  churches 
of  different  denominations.  They  will  be 
associated  in  groups  of  six  or  eight — according 
to  streets— and  the  various  speakers  who  are 
coming  to  Glasgow  will  be  heard  first  in  one 
hall  and  then  in  another.  Thus  the  meetings 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  parochial.  The 
newspapers  have  mentioned  that  there  will  be 
no  advertising  of  names,  as  there  was  a  danger 
that  people  might  rush  after  oratory,  instead 
of  concentrating  their  attention  on  the  true 
purpose  of  the  meetings.  Cards  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  from  door  to  door  and  on  these  the 
names  of  speakers  will  be  printed.  This  card- 
distributing  agency  will  be  an  effective  means 
of  letting  the  people  know  what  is  happening. 

As  to  the  need  of  such  a  campaign  in  Glas¬ 
gow  the  effort  is  not  being  made  because 
Glasgow  does  not  compare  favorably  with  other 
large  towns.  The  number  of  churches  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  population  is  great,  and  the 
average  church  attendance  is  high.  But  in 
Glasgow  there  is  a  vast  and  possibly  increasing 
mass  of  people  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Evangelistic  Association  will  aim  specially 
at  these.  The  campaign  is  everywhere  attract¬ 
ing  attention,  and  arousing  much  discussion. 
There  has  been  opposition,  not  only  from  those 
who  object  to  every  movement  of  the  kind, 
because  it  is  a  manifestation  of  earnest  re¬ 
ligion,  but  from  others  who  dislike  this  kind 
of  work,  either  because  they  have  seen  revivals 
under  repulsive  aspects  or  because  quieter 
methods  are  more  congenial  to  their  own  tem¬ 
peraments  ;  but  so  long  as  we  believe  in  the 
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diversity  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  the  widest  diversity  of  experiences  there  is 
justification  even  to  the'soberest]  minds  in  the 
present  movement.  The  preparation  for  these 
meetings  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  acted 
prayer,  and  an  answer  to  this  prayer  may  be 
looked  for.  There  are  great  masses  in  such 
a  city  as  Glasgow,  whom  quiet,  ordinary 
methods  fail  to  reach.  What  these  need  is 
that  religion  should  kindle  before  their  eyes 
and  become  an  arresting  phenomenon.  It  is 
quite  possible,  too,  that  there  are  churchgoers 
into  whose  religion  a  little  more  excitement 
might  be  infused  without  doing  it  any  harm. 

There  are  objectors  who  insist  that  what 
Glasgow  really  needs  is  an  ethical  campaign, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  present 
campaign  will  be  an  ethical  campaign.  That 
is  a  very  poor  and  worthless  revival  which  is 
not  ethical.  One  of  the  features  of  the  great 
revival  of  1857  was  the  conversion  of  notorious 
sinners,  drunkards  being  made  sober  and  thieves 
honest.  If  the  ethical  effects  of  the  present 
movement  shall  appear  chiefiy  in  sweetening 
the  relationship  between  rich  and  poor,  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employed,  it  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  best  tendencies  of  the  time, 
as  Dr.  Stalker  says.  ‘ ‘ But,  ’ ’  he  adds,  “if  an 
ethical  revival  is  called  for  as  a  substitute  for 
a  religious  one,  with  the  hint  that  ethics  will 
do  very  well  without  religion,  this  is  an  old 
story,  about  which  the  people  of  Scotland  have 
long  ago  made  up  their  minds.  ’  ’ 

CONET  ISLAND  PARK. 

The  Scottish-American  says  that  no  scheme 
of  public  improvement  has,  for  a  long  time, 
met  with  so  much  favor  as  that  thetransforma- 
tion  of;^Coney  Island  into  a  public  park: 

The  clergy,  working  men’s  organizations, 
real  estate  owners,  and  other  bodies  have  all 
been  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  plan,  while  such 
opposition  as  it  meets  with  is  of  the  under¬ 
ground  order,  and  comes  from  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  pestilential  structures  on  the 
Bowery,  which  it  is  desired  to  sweep  away. 
The  sea  beach,  for  which  exorbitant  rents  are 
charged  by  persons  who  appropriated  it  w’ith- 
out  having  any  right  to  do  so,  ought  to  be  re 
stored  to  the  public  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
then  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  authorities 
to  keep  it  clean  and  respectable.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Coney  Island  should  not  be  an  ideal 
seaside  resort,  instead  of  the  loathsome,  noisy, 
dirty  smd  vicious  place  it  is.  Boston  reclaimed 
Revere  Beach,  and  is  now  proposing  to  reclaim 
the  beach  at  Nantasket  from  the  hands  of  the 
pollution  mongers.  If  there  is  any  public  spirit 
left  in  the  people  of  New  York  they  will  take 
advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  rescue 
Coney  Island. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Sunday  Night  Tea.— How  to  have  Sunday 
the  family  feast-day  as  it  ought  to  be  without 
too  much  work  for  mistress  or  maid  is  an  im¬ 
portant  question.  A  salad  is  a  good  dish  for  a 
Sunday  evening  sapper.  The  fish,  meat  or 
eggs  can  be  prepared  the  day  before,  and  the 
cress,  celery  or  lettuce  washed  and  left  in  cold 
water  ready  for  instant  use.  Jellied  chicken 
or  jellied  tongue  are  palatable  cold  dishes  for 
Sunday  night.  The  chafing  dish  can  be  called 
into  use  for  a  hot  Sunday  tea.  Omelets,  hash 
or  some  other  simple  dish  cooked  on  the  chafing 
dish,  with  buttered  toast  and  tea  make  a 
pleasant  meal. 

Jellied  Chicken  or  Tongue. — Clean  and 
cover  two  four-pound  chicken^  or  a  large 
tongue  with  boiling  water;  simmer  gently 
until  they  are  tender;  remove  and  while  they 
are  cooling  add  to  the  liquor  in  which  they 
were  boiled  a  clove,  a  bay  leaf,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  celery  seed,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
quart  and  a  pint.  Add  one  box  of  gelatine 
that  has  been  soaking  in  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water  for  fifteen  minutes ;  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  strain.  If  not  perfectly  clear,  mix 
with  it  the  slightly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs ; 
boil  carefully  for  five  minutes ;  stand  one  side 


until  slighty  cool,  and  strain  through  a  flannel 
bag.  Season  with  salt  and  whole  black  pep¬ 
pers.  Remove  the  meat  from  the  chicken,  cut 
it  into  dice  or  small  blocks,  or  slice  the  tongue 
very  thin.  Arrange  over  the  bottom  of  a  plain 
mould  thin  slices  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  then  a 
good  layer  of  the  meat,  a  sprinkling  of  parsley, 
and  if  you  like,  a  few  chopped  olives  or  a 
sprinkling  of  capers;  another  layer  of  sliced 
hard  boiled  eggs,  and  so  continue  until  the 
mould  is  full.  Pour  over  just  enough  of  the 
jelly  mixture  to  cover  the  meat,  and  stand  in 
the  refrieerator  over  night.  At  serving  time 
this  may  be  turned  out  on  a  napkin,  the  dish 
nicely  garnished,  and  put  on  the  table  to  be 
carved  as  wanted.  To  give  variety,  at  another 
time  this  mixture  may  be  placed  in  small  in¬ 
dividual  moulds,  the  jelly  turned  from  the 
mould  before  serving  time  and  arranged  neatly 
on  a  dish ;  the  whole  put  in  a  cool  place. 

Stuffed  Egg.s. — Put  six  eggs  into  lukewarm 
water,  bring  to  boiling  point  and  simmer  gently 
for  twenty  minutes;  remove  the  shells  and  cut 
the  eggs  into  halves  lengthwise;  rub  the  yolks 
to  a  powder,  adding  gradually  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  melted  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  and  if  you  like,  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice.  Form  into  balls  and  put 
back  into  the  whites.  The  seasoning  may  be 
changed  by  adding  two  or  three  mashed  sar¬ 
dines  to  the  yolks,  or  one  or  two  anchovies,  or 
you  may  add  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped  tongue 
or  ham.  Serve  cold  with  lettuce,  or  beat  in  a 
steamer  and  serve  with  drawn  butter  sauce. 
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KindergartenTrainingClass 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  11,  1899.  Free  scholarship, 
(limited).  Address  Z.  A.  CUTTEN,  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  Temple,  Seventh  Avenue,  Uth  Street. 
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B  1 1  D  P  B  Two  more  young  ladles  are  wanted  to 
"  ^  "  complete  a  private  party  sailing  on  Feb¬ 

ruary  10th,  for  Southern  France,  Italy,  Paris  and  London.  Ad¬ 
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Room  930. 
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The  only  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine,  Edited  by 

MARY  MAPES  DODGE 


SOME  FAMOUS 
ST.  NICHOLAS 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Alfred  Tennyson 
Rudyard  Kipling 
George  Macdonald 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Professor  Proctor 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
"H.  H.” 

Bret  Harte 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
Brander  Matthews 
Edmund  Qarence  Stedman 
Maurice  Thompson 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
Richard  Harding  Davis 
Thomas  Hughey 
Lewis  Carroll 
Archibald  Forbes 
John  G.  Whittier 
Thos.  Wentworth  Higginson 
W.  D.  Howells 
J.  T.  Trowbridge 
Donald  G.  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 
James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richard 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Julian  Hawthorne 
Bayard  Taylor 
Frank  R.  Stockton 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
Edward  Eggleston 
Charles  Dudley  Warner 
George  Kennan 
Noadi  Brooks 
Agnes  Repplier 
Sarah  Ome  Jewett 
Robert  Loub  Stevenson 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
George  W.  Cable 
Susan  Coolidge 
Mark  Twain 
Oliver  Herford 
Joaquin  Miller 
Howard  Pyle 
Thomas  Nelson  Page 
John  Burroughs 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 


5T.  NICHOLAS  IN 
AMERICAN  HOMES 

Indispensable  to  every  household. 

Brooklyn  Times. 
Easily  the  first  of  our  young  people’s  maga¬ 
zines. — Commonwealth,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bright,  animated,  wholesome,  and  instructive. 

Christian  Register. 

The  blessing  of  child-life. 

Picayune,  New  Orleans. 
Brightens  inyriads  of  homes  with  wholesome 
fun. —  Central  Christian  Acfbocate. 

Why  is  it  not  in  every  family? 

Southern  Churchman,  Richmond. 
Indispensable  to  the  amusement  and  profit  of 
children. —  Public  Ledger^  Philadelphia. 


5T.  iKICHOLAS 
ABROAD 

The  best  of  all  children’s  magazines. 

The  Spectator. 

St.  Nicholas  must  always  be  welcome. 

London  Times. 

There  is  no  finer  magazine  for  young  people 
published. — The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  best  of  the  magazines  for 
young  people.— LrYerafure. 

Anything  better  than  this  no  child  need  hope 
for. —  London  World. 

Knits  together  the  children  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world. —  Christian  Leader,  London, 


For  1900 

Program  of 
Art,  Literature  and  Fun. 


Ten  Lona  Stories,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Elizabeth  B.  Custer  and 
other  writers.  Each  Complete  in  One  Number. 

.4  Serial  Story  by  the  author  of  “Master 
Skylark,”  a  tale  of  Old  New  York. 

A  Serial  Story  by  the  author  of  “  Denise 
and  Ned  Toodles,”  a  capital  story  for  girls. 

A  Serial  Story  of  Athletics. 

.4  Serial  Story  for  Little  Children. 

Stories  of  Railroad  Life. 

.4n  Important  Historical  Serial  of  Colonial 
Life  in  America  bv  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  author 
of  "  The  Century  Book  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,"  etc. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Governcr  of  New  York 
and  Colonel  of  the  “  Rough  Riders,"  promises  to 
contribute  a  paper  on  "What  America  Expects 
of  Her  Boys." 

Ian  Maclaren,  John  Burroughs,  and  many 
other  well-known  writers  will  contribute. 

Nature  aird  Science  for  Young  Folks  will 
soon  be  begun  as  a  new  department. 

St.  Nicholas  League.  Badge  and  Member¬ 
ship  free.  Send  for  instruction  leaflet. 

Fun  and  Frolic,  both  in  rhyme,  stories,  pic¬ 
tures  and  puzzles,  will  be,  as  always,  a  striking 
characteristic  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Everything  Illustrated. 


Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ST.  ^NICHOLAS  IN  SCHOOLS 

Theodore  Roosevelt  ,  ,  »  ,  .  ,  r,,  ,  ,  , .  ,, 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  A  complete  education  tof  the  child  Of  the  period. — Hhtladdphta  Call. 

George  W.  Cable  Wehavelongandearnestlyadvocatedtheuseof  St.Nicholasinschoolsassupplementaryreading. 

Susan  Coolidge  Educational  Gazette,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Mark  Twain  We  cannot  urge  the  attention  of  teachers  to  it  too  strongly  as  a  means  of  supplementary  reading. 

Oliver  Herfotd  School  Educator,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Joaquin  Miller  The  magazine  has  been  called  “  a  liberal  education  in  itself,”  and  it  is  now  being  widely  used 

Howard  Pyle  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  schools. — Morning  Guide,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  A  lady  teacher  once  told  us  she  always  had  one  sure  way  of  entertaining  her  scholars  when 

John  Burroughs  the  weather  was  too  boisterous  for  them  to  play  out  of  doors,  and  that  was  by  reading  from 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  the  columns  of  St.  Nicholas. —  Our  Animal  Friends,  New  York. 

November  begins  the  volume.  December  is  the  Christmas  number. 

Begin  Subscriptions  ‘with  November.  Price,  $3.00  a  year.  Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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New  Testament  Handbooks 


Edited  by  SHAILER  MATHEWS,  University  of  Chicago. 

Not  too  technical  for  the  general  reader,  with  references  to  literature,  critical 
FOB  THE  apparatus,  etc.,  presented  in  foot  notes.  The  series  _ bbief, 


thus  combine  accurate,  popular  presentation 
NOT  TECHNICAL.  with  brief  scientific  treatment,  in  smul  compass 


SCIENTIFIC  AND 
POPCULB  I 


of  material  which  otherwise  is  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader. 
Send  for  an  announcement  of  further  volumes. 


The  History  of  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament 

MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Just  ready.  75  cents 


The  History  of  New  Testament 
Times  in  Palestine 

By  SHAILER  MATHEWS,  Professor  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  History  and  Interoretation,  University 
of  Chicago.  Jttsf  ready.  75  cents 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  OHAPTEB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mas.  JciiiAM  Heath,  ChainoAn. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beaus,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Clara  ^elo,  Tieasarer. 

Mibb  Alioe  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 


OUR  SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

It  was  a  bright  earnest  company  that  gath¬ 
ered  for  our  Annual  Meeting  at  the  Settlement 
last  Friday  afternoon.  The  election  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  made  necessary  by  the  legal 
change  of  name,  which  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  occupied  the  first  half  hour.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  five-minute  talks  from  the  workers,  who 
gave  us  inside  glimpses  into  their  busy  lives. 

Many  questions  were  asked  and  answered  as 
we  gathered  later  in  the  Home  Maker’s  pleas¬ 
ant  room  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  we  felt  greatly 
cheered  by  the  interest  expressed  and  the 
promise  of  some  new  recruits. 

Our  reports  which  are  nearly  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  cover  eighteen  months,  owing  to  the 
change  of  the  opening  of  our  year  from  April 
to  October,  to  correspond  with  the  State  Board 
of  Charities.  We  quote  from  Miss  Beals’s 
“General  Survey,’’  as  it  gives  such  a  good 
idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished : 

During  this  long  period  we  have  had  the 
usual  discouragements,  and  have  frequently 
been  in  sad  need  of  more  workers  and  more 
money.  Yet  the  work  has  gone  steadily  for 
ward  and  we  have  a  better  equipped  library, 
a  more  efficient  kindergarten  and  a  greater 
number  of  successful  clubs  and  classes  than 
ever  before. 

The  fulfillment  of  our  plans  is  chiefiy  due  to 
our  efficient  corps  of  workers,  to  Miss  Mayer, 
our  Superintendent,  who  finds  nothing  too 
hard  which  will  help  the  unfortunate,  to  our 
two  devoted  visitors,  Mrs.  Walker,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Educational  Work,  and  Miss  Townsend 
and  her  assistants  in  the  kindergarten.  All 
are  constantly  devising  new  methods  of  reach¬ 
ing  and  helping  our  people.  When  Mrs.  Walker 
is  obliged  to  stay  at  the  Settlement  over  her 
dinner  hour  to  be  ready  for  her  evening 
work,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  a  quiet 
meal  and  getting  the  rest  and  refreshment 
which  most  would  feel  necessary  in  the  only 
interval  of  a  long  busy  day,  she  invites  two  or 
three  little  girls  of  the  neighborhood  to  tea 
with  her.  The  table  is  prettily  set,  and  every¬ 
thing  done  to  make  the  invitation  a  much 
sought  privilege  to  the  little  guests  and  the 
hostess  thus  enters  very  closely  into  these 
young  lives. 

This  same  spirit  of  devoted  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  our  volunteer  workers  who  spend 
many  hours  at  48  Henry  street,  helping  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  work.  The  members  of 
several  circles  and  of  an  up-town  Bible  Class 
have  met  regularly  with  certain  clubs,  always 
leaving  behind  the  remembrance  of  a  happy 
hour. 

Other  circles  that  cannot  give  this  personal 
service  are  interested  in  different  branches  of 
the  work  to  which  they  contribute  regularly. 
We  are  ever  grateful  to  the  Patient  Circle 
whose  generous  monthly  contributions  meet 
the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Excelsior  Club,  to 
the  Patience  and  the  Dorcas  Circles  and  the 
Missionary  Baud,  who  have  so  long  contributed 
monthly  to  our  rent  and  rnnning  expenses,  to 
the  Golden  Rule  Circle  which  gives  the  milk 
for  the  children’s  lunch  in  the  kindergarten, 
and  to  Grace  Circle  which  always  provides  the 
Christmas  joy  for  these  little  people,  and  to 
many  others  whom  we  have  not  space  to  men- 


Profcssor  Vincent’s  “Student's  New  Testament  Hand- 
tiook  ’’  and  still  more  recent  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament  rank  him  among  the  first  American  exegetes. 


“  Tliese  introductions  to  the  love  of  beauty  in  nature  and  the 
art  of  observing  men  are  enlivened— made  living— witli  pleasing 
bits  of  anecdote  and  illuminated  with  bits  of  felicitous  quota¬ 
tion.’’— Tuibune,  Chicago. 


tion.  This  feeling  of  kinship,  this  personal 
effort  and  touch  are  invaluable,  and  we  hope 
the  Settlement  Circles  that  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  this  year  will  do  much  to  develop  it. 
There  are  already  three  organized  and  pledged 
to  the  interests  of  the  Settlement ;  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  to  contribute  fifty  cents  a  year  and  the 
circles  either  take  up  some  special  branch  of 
the  work  or  hold  themselves  ready  to  help  in 
special  needs. 

The  Educational  Work  is  carried  on  both  at 
the  Settlement  House,  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  people.  The  lessons  in  physical  and 
moral  improvement  learned  in  the  clubs  and 
classes  are  put  into  practical  use  under  the 
supervision  of  the  friendly  visitor  in  the 
homes.  She  teaches  the  mother  to  put  gar¬ 
ments  together,  to  cook,  to  take  better  care  of 
the  babies  and  of  the  sick,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  better  living.  Always  bring¬ 
ing  with  her  hope  and  gladness,  it  is  natural 
that  our  visitor  should  be  known  in  a  Dover 
street  tenement  as  ‘  ‘  the  sunshiny  lady.  ’  ’ 

During  the  two  summers  we  have  employed 
a  nurse,  as  usual,  she  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  corps  of  summer  physicians  and  using 
the  varied  resources  of  our  House,  was  able  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  many. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  enlarge  our  list  of  families 
but  to  take  the  best  of  care  of  those  under  our 


The  volame  covers  the  important  period  175  B.  C.-70  A.  D., 
with  brief  studies  of  the  iiterature  and  political  institutions  of 
the  Jews,  and  especially  of  the  Messianic  hope. 


“Altogether  genuine,  wholesome,  serious,  and  cheery.  It 
furnishes  delightful  instances  illustrative  of  how  one  may 
make  a  summer  outing  restful,  recreative,  educative,  and  stima- 
lating.’’— Evenino  Post,  Chicago. 


charge,  not  to  pauperize  but  to  help  each  one 
to  help  himself  that  in  time  he  may  pass  on 
the  good  received  to  someone  else.  That  this 
lesson  is  well  learned  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  cases  are  being  continually  brought  to  ns 
by  our  own  families  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  with  their  own  meagre  pittance  to  help 
these  more  unfortunate  ones,  and  in  the  last 
straits  turn  naturally  to  us.  Members  of  our 
clubs  recommend  as  members,  friends  who  they 
feel  would  be  benefited  by  the  same  infiu- 
ences  that  have  helped  them.  Thus  we  have 
progressed  in  the  normal  way,  through  the 
interest  and  personal  efforts  of  those  among 
whom  we  work  and  of  those  who  by  their  gifts 
work  through  us.  Under  our  new  name  we 
are  looking  forward  to  greater  opportunities,  a 
wider  field  and  a  broader  horizon. 


How’s  This  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Pr^s..  Toledo,  O. 

We.  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  3.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  7.5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Testimonl 
iais  free. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Of  great  value  to  all  who  will  use  the  International  S.  S.  Lessons  on  the  life  of  Christ. 


‘It  is  not  controversial.” — 
Book  Reviews. 

"It  ought  to  he  at  the  elbow 
of  every  pastor,  and  in  the 
hand  of  every  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  Bible  ivorker.” 
—Myron  W.  Reed. 


The  Revelation  of  Jesus 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  PRIMARY 

SOURCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Cloth,  $1.25,  net 


on  the  teaching  and  on  the 
life  of  Jesus  will  he  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  Sunday-school  or 
Bible  Class  work  during  the 
coming  year. 


By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  HOLLEY  GILBERT,  Author  of  “The  Student’s  Life  of  Jesus  ” 
and  “The  Student’s  Life  of  Paul,”  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


"Instructive,  entertaining,  J[055 


and  spiritually  uplifting.” 
New  York  Home  Journal. 


Bits  op  Wayside  Gospel 


By  JENKIN  LLOYD  JONES, 
Editor  of  Unity,  etc.  Cloth  $1.50 


"A  splendidly  inspiring 
and  spiritually  refreshing 
book.” — The  Boston  Budget. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

BIBLICA 


A  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible 


Complete  in  four  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Now  Ready 


Editors:  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,LL.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interjiretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  at  Oxford,  Canon  of  Rochester,  and  J.  S.  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.  Now  Ready.  Price,  Cloth,  $5.00 ;  full  Library  florocco,  $7.50. 

The  primary  aim  has  been  to  apply  to  every  detail  within  the  scope  of  a  Bible  Dictionary 
Stnd  for  a  full  most  exact  scientific  methods  now  In  use,  so  as  to  provide  in  Die-  fg  complete 

descript'ire  circular.  tionary  form,  the  results  of  a  thoroughgoing  critical  study  of  the  Bible,  icithin  two  years. 
with  a  completeness  and  conciseness  that  has  never  yet  been  attained  in  any  language. 

ADDRESS 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  College  Department 

O.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

uiavERSirrES. 

Western  Reserve  University  (Cleveland) 
has  began  the  new  academic  year  with  pros¬ 
pects  which  indicate  that  the  year  will  be  one 
of  the  best  in  its  history.  The  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  especially  in  the  professional  depart¬ 
ments,  shows  such  an  increase  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  total  enrollment  will  be  almost  eight 
hundred.  There  are  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  students  in  the  freshman  classes.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  of  this  increase  is  the 
enlarged  senior  and  junior  classes.  This  is  the 
result  of  two  causes :  the  colleges  have  been 
endeavoring  to  receive  only  students  whose 
preparation  is  such  as  to  warrant  their  com¬ 
pleting  the  course  and  also  men  are  being  at¬ 
tracted  from  other  colleges  by  the  superior 
elective  courses  offered  after  their  sophomore 
year.  The  undergraduate  colleges  have 
each  several  new  instructors.  In  the  College 
for  Women,  Miss  Cipriani  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Bassett  of 
Syracuse  University  have  taken  entire  charge 
of  the  Romance  department.  Dr.  John  A. 
Walz  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  German. 
Howell  Haydn  of  Auburn  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary,  has  taken  the  work  in  Biblical  instruction 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Clemens  of  St.  Paul’s,  is  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  theory  and  history  of  music. 
In  Adelbert  College,  Dr.  Walter  T.  Marvin  of 
Columbia  becomes  associated  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Philosophy,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Baldwin  of 
Tale  with  the  department  of  English,  and  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Wehr,  a  recent  graduate,  is  appointed 
gymnasium  instructor. 

The  new  year  sees  the  biological  laboratory, 
which  was  dedicated  at  the  commencement 
season,  in  use  for  the  first  time.  Its  commodi¬ 
ous  and  well  arranged  rooms,  with  the  present 
equipment  of  the  department,  offer  opportu¬ 
nity  for  work  in  biology  and  botany  second  to 
none  of  a  Western  institution.  Senator  M.  A. 
Hanna  has  recently  given  a  generous  donation 
towards  the  erection  of  this  laboratory.  The 
finishing  touches  are  being  put  on  the  equa¬ 
torial  telescope  and  its  dome,  the  work  having 
been  delayed  by  the  scarcity  of  structural  steel. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  the  best  of  any  educa¬ 
tional  institution,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
material  equipment  of  the  university. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.— The 
work  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  has  opened  encouragingly.  The  ofScers 
and  committeemen  are  laboring  in  the  one 
accord  which  brings  success.  A  reception  was 
held  in  Sayles  Hall  on  September  22,  at  which 
the  new  students  were  welcomed.  After  a 
social  hour,  during  which  the  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  furnished  the  music,  a  ‘‘college  night” 
was  enjoyed.  All  phases  of  college  life  were 
presented  by  their  leaders,  and  President 
Faunce  spoke  for  the  college.  Song  sheets  with 
songs  and  cheers  were  distributed  and  the 
evening  closed  with  college  songs  and  yells. 

President  Faunce  led  the  opening  rally  on 
September  24,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  term. 
He  gave  a  sweet,  manly  talk  and  was  followed 
by  brief  testimonies  from  nearly  all  present. 
The  spirit  of  the  meeting  promised  a  strong 
religious  force  in  the  college. 

The  Bible  rally  was  held  on  October  1,  and 
the  Bible  classes  were  then  organized.  A  good 
membership  is  enrolled  in  the  three  classes 
which  take  up  the  three  courses  prepared  by 
the  student  Toung  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

Our  missionary  work  was  begun  by  a  rally 
addressed  by  S.  R.  Vinton  ’97.  He  gave  a 
stereopticon  lecture  on  Burma,  where  our  col¬ 
lege  missionary,  Mr.  Randall  Brown  ’97,  is 
this  year.  We  raise  the  funds  contributed  to 
his  support  by  the  envelope  plan  of  systematic 


giving.  The  mission  study  class  is  far  better 
provided  for  than  in  previous  years. 

In  membership  a  great  advance  has  been  made 
in  presenting  the  matter  of  sustaining  mem¬ 
bership,  and  already  we  have  fifty  from  the 
student  body. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hicks,  Traveling  Secretary,  vis¬ 
ited  us  on  October  12  and  13.  His  time  here 
was  devoted  to  personal  interviews  with  all 
officers  and  chairmen.  The  personal  touch  of 
such  conferences  must  lead  to  more  zealous 
endeavors  the  religious  work  of  our  college. 

COLLEGES. 

Rutoer.s  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.— 
The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  num¬ 
bering  about  sixty  members  bolds  regular 
weekly  prayer-meetings  each  Friday  at  noon, 
at  which  time  the  whole  college  is  dismissed. 
The  association  endeavors  to  make  its  influ¬ 
ence  felt  in  the  college,  and  last  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  weekly  meetings,  they  held  two 
ser^s  of  special  prayer-meetings.  Each  Sab¬ 
bath  after  morning  service,  a  mission  study 
class  meets  for  a  half  hour  study  of  the  work 
of  the  mission  field.  Shortly  after  the  opening 
of  the  college  year,  a  reception  is  given  to  wel¬ 
come  the  new  students.  Last  winter  Mrs.  Van 
Nest  Bussing  of  New  York  handsomely  fur¬ 
nished  with  every  comfort  and  convenience,  a 
large  room  in  one  of  the  college  buildings  for 
the  use  of  the  association  and  also  presented 
them  with  four  large  pictures  and  fifty  morocco- 
bound  teachers’  Bibles,  and  increased  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hymn  books.  They  are  now  interested 
in  collecting  a  library,  an  important  feature  of 
which  will  be  books  relating  to  the  history 
and  development  of  missions. 

Amherst  College. — Most  of  the  interest  in 
the  college  has  been  centered  upon  the  selection 
of  a  new  President,  and  every  one  is  pleased 
with  the  excellent  choice.  Renewed  life  and 
activity  is  apparent  in  all  branches. 

The  student  body  numbers  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  In  the  freshman  clas^  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  are  registered. 

The  annual  college  rally  under  the  control  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
come  to  be  an  important  function.  It  presents 
to  the  new  men  a  view  of  the  work  of  every 
organization  in  college.  The  General  Secretary 
of  the  Christian  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  Wellington  H.  Tinker,  Amherst,  1899. 

The  class  prayer  meetings  are  important. 
Bible  classes  using  the  International  Commit¬ 
tee’s  topics  are  under  student  control  this  year 
and  the  outlook  for  good  work  is  very  prom¬ 
ising.  Among  the  college  preachers  this  term 
are  Drs.  S.  E.  Herrick,  S.  M.  Hamilton,  A. 
H.  Bradford,  W.  R.  Richards  and  Henry  Van 
Dyke. 

The  showing  of  Amherst’s  football  team 
against  Yale  was  encouraging  to  the  wearers 
of  the  purple  and  white.  It  is  probable  that 
the  race  in  the  new  Triangular  League  will  be 
very  close,  as  Williams,  Wesleyan  and  Amherst 
will  exert  every  effort  to  carry  off  the  first 
pennant. 

The  Western  College,  Oxford,  O.— That 
the  forty  sixth  year  of  this  College  for  Women 
has  opened  with  unusual  prosperity  will 
gratify  its  many  thousand  former  students 
and  friends.  Applicants  in  advance  required 
every  room  in  the  dormitory.  President  Mc¬ 
Kee  and  Miss  Bushnell  are  in  their  places, 
after  a  vacation  in  Europe.  To  the  faculty  of 
Music  have  been  added  Miss  Mary  J.  Wight, 
a  graduate  from  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory,  afterwards  a  teacher  in  that  institution, 
and  for  three  years  a  student  abroad ;  and  Miss 
Gilbert  of  the  Chicago  Convservatory  and  a 
pupil  of  Godowska.  Miss  Porter  also  resumes 
instruction  in  piano.  Miss  Holmes  takes 
the  department  of  Physical  Training;  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  Domestic  Science  and  care  of  the 


sick.  Miss  Selby,  Ph.D.  University  of  Chicago, 
will  teach  German.  Misses  Berry  and  Andrews 
resume  their  places  after  absence  for  study. 

Alma  College,  Alma,  Mich.,  has  opened 
very  auspiciously.  The  visit  of  the  Synod  of 
Michigan  from  its  meeting  at  Sageman  was  an 
interesting  occasion ;  two  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  being  feasted  in  the  gymnasium.  When 
Dr.  Bruske,  the  President,  made  his  annual 
report  to  the  Synod  in  the  College  Chapel  he 
stated  that  the  endowment  bad  been  more  than 
doubled  during  the  year.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  new  Museum  was  laid  that  day,  and  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Church 
was  also  laid  in  the  afternoon.  Two  other 
large  college  buildings  will  be  erected  in  the 
near  future.  An  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  students  over  last  year  bespeaks 
the  present  confidence  in  Alma  College,  while 
to  meet  increasing  demands  the  faculty  has 
been  largely  re-enforced. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SYNODICAL  HOME  MISSION 
MEETING. 

The  Woman’s  Synodical  Home  Missiona^ 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Butler  on  October  25  and  26. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  First  Church. 
In  her  address  of  welcome  to  the  society,  Mrs. 
McJnnkin  of  Butler  told  us  what  an  historic 
church  it  was.  and  wnat  noted  missionaries 
had  gone  out  from  that  church,  inclntling  the 
Lowry  family,  which  went  to  the  foreign  field, 
and  our  own  well-known  Miss  Florence 
Stephenson,  who  went  to  the  school  at  Ashe¬ 
ville.  Dr.  Oiler,  the  pastor,  also  welcomed 
us  on  behalf  of  himself,  and  of  the  men  of  the 
church. 

On  account  of  a  recent  bereavement,  the 
place  of  the  President,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bailey 
of  Harrisburg,  was  taken  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Harbi- 
Bon  of  Allegheny,  Assistant  President.  The 
usual  reports  were  followed  by  an  afternoon 
session  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  young 
people.  After  the  Synodical  Secretary’s  ex¬ 
cellent  report.  Miss  Petrie,  Secretary  of  the 
same  field  for  the  Woman’s  Board,  spoke  to  us 
of  that  work  and  answered  questions  in  regard 
to  it.  This  was  followed  by  a  conference  of 
Presbyterial  officers  on  plans  of  conducting 
work. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Mrs.  D.  R.  James  of 
New  York,  President  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions,  and  Mrs.  Flora  D.  Palmer 
of  Pittsburg,  Secretary  for  the  Freedmen,  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  the  work  that  is  being  done  among 
the  exceptional  populations  and  the  Freedmen. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  roll  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  was  called  and  the  delegates  responded 
briefly.  The  work  of  the  Board  of  Freedmen 
was  then  presented  to  the  society  by  the  Syn¬ 
odical  Secretary  for  that  work,  and  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Holmes  of  Rockford,  Ill. 

After  addresses  by  Mrs.  James,  Miss  Petrie 
and  Mrs.  Palmer,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  petitioning  Congress  that  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  be  expelled  from  the  seat  to  which  he 
was  elected.  Another  resolution  was  also 
passed:  That,  if  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Home 
Missions  assign  us  work  among  the  foreigners 
in  our  own  state,  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  accept  it. 

The  meetings  were  characterized  by  much 
prayer  and  the  words,  ‘‘Thy  kingdom  come,” 
were  adopted  as  a  motto  for  the  coming  year. 

(Mbs.  S.  a.)  A.  M.  Reeder,  Rec.  Secy. 
Harrisbdko,  Pa. 


Ministers  and  Churches 

NEW  YORK. 

West  Farms. — A  triple  anniversary  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  West  Farms  Presbyterian  Church 
(1243  East  One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  street) 
on  Sunday  October  29,  (1)  The  eighty- 

fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church — it  having  been  effected  on  August 
31,  1814;  (2)  The  eighty-fourth  anniversary 
of  the  erection  of  the  house  of  worship — the 
edifice  having  been  used  in  the  autumn  of 
1815;  and  (3)  The  fourteenth  anniversary  of 
the  present  pastorate — that  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Payson  Mallery,  it  having  begun  October  11, 
1^5.  On  Sunday  morning  the  senior  elder, 
J.  S.  Bolton,  gave  an  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  gave  extracts  from  the  will  of  Charles 
Bathgate  Beck,  providing  for  a  new  church. 
The  pastor  preached  an  Historical  Sermon, 
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To  make  The  Companion  more  interesting  than  ever  a  group 
of  contributors  for  the  1900  volume  has  been  engaged,  embrac* 
ing  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  in  professional  life, 
and  business  and  public  affairs.  Among  them  are 


Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter, 


The  eminent  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  who  will 
contribute  a  most  earnest  and  inspiring  paper  on  “Ambitions: 
True  and  False.” 


Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan, 


Whose  writing  breathes  the  savor  of  the  deep  sea,  will  tell  some 
stories  of  “The  Boyhood  of  Farragut  ”  and  of  his  prowess  as 
a  midshipman  in  the  War  of  1812. 


BISHOP  HENRY  C.  POTTER. 


Margaret  Deland 

Offers  some  words  of  sensible  advice  on  the  subject  of  “The 
Modern  Girl’s  Ambitions  ” — an  article  of  interest  to  girls  and 
their  parents. 


The  “  March  King,”  has  written  for  Companion  readers  “  My 
Experiences  as  a  Bandmaster,”  in  which  he  recalls  some  amus¬ 
ing  incidents  in  his  busy  life. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  address  the  Announcement  Number  ol  The 
Companion,  containing  a  complete  illustrated  Prospectus  of  the  1900  volume. 


SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR  1900, 

Sending  $1.75  with  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  paper,  and  you  will 
receive  in  addition  to  the  sa  weekly  issues  of  The  Companion  during 
igoo  all  this  year’s  November  and  December  issues  from  the  time  of 
subscription.  Free,  including  the  beautiful  Double  Holiday  Nunfters 
and  the  New  Companion  Calendar,  the  most  sumptuous  piece  of  color- 
work  ever  published  by  The  Youth’s  Companion.  B  1 133 
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JOHN  PHILIP  Sousa, 


giving  the  interesting  annals  of  this  church, 
and  something  of  its  fntnre  plans.  The  Revs. 
Spencer  L.  Hiller,  George  Nixon  and  G.  W.  F. 
Birch  D.D.  spoke  in  the  afternoon. 

Campbell.  — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Steuben,  held  in  Campbell,  October 
24,  the  pastoral  relation  between  the  Rev.  E. 
P.  Salmon  and  the  charch  at  Campbell  was 
dissolved,  and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Wellsboro  that  he  might  accept  a 
nnanimons  call  to  the  chnroh  at  Galeton,  Pa. 
Mr.  Salmon  has  been  pastor  of  this  church  for 
over  seven  years  and  appropriate  resolutions 
were  passed  expressive  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  ohnrch  of  his  faithful  labors.  The  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pratt  closes  his  labors  at  Galeton  with  the 
month  of  October,  he  still  having  an  oversight 
of  the  building  enterprise. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  at  an  adjourned 
meeting,  October  20,  in  the  Second  Ohnrch, 
Troy,  dismissed  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hill  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh ;  received  the 
Rev.  William  Parker  by  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Spokane,  as  he  is  supplying  the  Third 
Charch  at  Albia;  received  under  its  care  as  a 
student  for  the  ministry  Mr.  John  S.  Lang,  a 
member  of  the  charch  of  Mechanicville,  and 
voted  heartily  to  continne  its  support  of  the 
scheme  of  Synodical  Home  Missions. 

A.  H.  A. 

OHIO. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  on  October  23 
released  the  Rev.  Harry  MoMinu  from  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  charch  at  Bine  Ball  and 
dismissed  him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  also  dismissed  Candidate  Thomas  B. 
Gay  to  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  S.  0. 

Toledo. — A  special  meeting  of  Maumee  Pres 
bytery  was  held  on  October  23  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  the  pastoral  relation  between  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Doggett  D.D.  and  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Charch  of  Bryan,  O.  The  action  was 


taken  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Doggett,  the  con¬ 
gregation  joining  reluctantly,  and  sending  by 
their  representative,  resolntions  expressive  of 
their  regret  and  high  appreciation  of  his  serv¬ 
ices  and  worth.  Dr.  Doggett  has  been  the 
efficient  pastor  of  this  chnroh  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  his  separation  from  the  ohnrch  is 
an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
Presbyterianism  in  Northwestern  Ohio.  A 
man  of  sound  jndgment,  ripe  scholarship,  con¬ 
sistent  Christian  life,  sweet  spirit,  cnltivated 
manners  and  rare  pnlpit  ability,  he  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  Manmee  Presbytery ;  the  more  so 
as  he  leaves  this  section  to  tsike  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  East.  The  best  wishes  of  a  large 
circle  of  devoted  friends  go  with  him. 

KANSAS. 

The  Presbytery  of  Emporia  in  session  at 
Peabody,  Kan.,  held  a  ver^  profitable  Presby- 
terial  Sabbath-school  Institute,  October  9  and 
10,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sabbath-sohool 
Committee  of  the  Presbytery,  of  which  the 
Rev.  John  H.  Fazel  is  chairman.  The  opening 
address  was  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Irwin  of  Hntohinson, 
upon  The  Demand  of  the  Time  for  Better  Work 
and  Better  Methods.  The  Superintendent  and 
his  Duties  was  treated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hoch; 
The  Bible  as  a  Text  Book,  by  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
Zimmerman ;  Conversion  of  Children  in  Sab- 
bath-school,  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Smith.  A 
Bible  Drill  was  given  by  Mr.  William  Baird, 
Presbyterial  Sabbath -school  Missionary,  and 
The  Sabbath-school  and  the  Family  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Brown.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  C.  E.  Bradt  Ph.  D.  on 
The  Ideal  Bible  School,  J.  Y.  Ewart  on  A  Pre¬ 
view  of  Current  Lessons,  and  J.  G.  Canning- 
ham  on  Missions.  The  Rev.  D.  H.  Stewart 
D.  D.  opened  the  Question  Box  and  acted  as  the 
“Solomon”  of  the  Institute.  Two  strong  mis¬ 
sionary  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
G.  O.  Nichols  of  Osage  City,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  J.  Sanber  of  Emporia. 


WISCONSIN. 

Stanley.— A  new  Presbyterian  Chnroh  was 
organized  at  Stanley,  October  23,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Brown  D.D.  of  Ashland,  and  the  Rev. 
James  George  D.D.  of  Chippewa  Falls.  The 
charch  starts  out  with  good  prospects  in  a  fine 
missionary  field  in  a  growing  town  and  will 
be  a  centre  for  Christian  influence  in  a  large 
community. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Flint  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  in  Port  Huron,  September  19 
and  20.  The  Rev.  David  H.  Goodwillie  was 
chosen  Moderator,  and  the  Revs.  A.  O.  Molver 
and  V.  K.  Beshgetoor  Temporary  Clerks.  The 
pastoral  relations  between  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Grabiel  and  the  congregations  of  Fairnove 
and  Denmark  were  dissolved.  A  letter  of  dis¬ 
mission  was  granted  Mr.  Grabiel  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Steubenville.  The  Rev.  Albert 
Torbet  was  given  permission  to  supply  the 
pnlpit  of  the  Cass  City  Charch  till  the  next 
spring  meeting,  and  the  Stated  Clerk  was 
directed  to  enroll  the  Rev.  A.  Torbet  as  a 
member  of  Flint  Presbytery  when  formally 
dismissed  from  Monroe  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
James  M.  Belding  was  charged  with  immoral 
conduct  and  his  case  was  referred  to  a  Jndioial 
Commission.  His  confession  was  beard  and 
Presbytery  nnanimonsly  approved  and  adopted 
the  report  of  its  Judicial  Commission,  which 
was  that  the  Rev.  James  M.  Beldii^  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  Gospel  minist^.  He  signed 
a  paper  waiving  all  special  rights  so  as  to 
allow  an  immediate  issuance  of  the  case  in 
which  he  accepted  the  action  of  Presbytery  in 
the  matter  of  his  suspension.  Bad  Axe  waa 
chosen  as  the  place  of  the  spring  meeting. 

Charles  D.  Elus,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  met  at  Hastings,  Sep¬ 
tember  19.  A  Presbyterial  conference  disonssed 
the  following  topics:  What  Relation  does  Pres¬ 
bytery  Sustain  to  Evangelistic  Work  in  the 
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Home  Mission  Churches  within  her  Bounds? 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  its  Membership;  1. 
Who?  2.  Fow  Received?  8.  How  Employed? 
Sheldonism,  or  What  is  Practical  Christianity? 
Professor  McGifFert’s  Book.  The  sermon  was 
by  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Jaquess 
of  Albion.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoffman  of  Con¬ 
cord  was  chosen  Moderator.  Mr.  J.  L.  Mc¬ 
Bride  (now  in  Alma  College),  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  L.  C.  McBride  of  Holt,  Mich.,  was  taken 
under  the  care  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  L.  B. 
Bissell  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Monroe,  and  arrangements  made  for  bis 
installation  as  pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street 
Church  at  Lansing,  on  Sunday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
floor  of  Synod  at  Saginaw.  The  afternoon  of 
Wednesday  was  given  to  the  Presbyterial  En¬ 
deavor  Society.  A  Presbyterial  Union  was 
organized  with  Mr.  L.  W.  Mills  Jr.  of  Mason 
as  the  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
Wednesday  evening  a  highly  interesting  address 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  L.  B.  Bissell  on  John 
Knox,  or  Heroic  Presbyterianism. 

O.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

NEBRASKA. 

Presbytery  OF  Kearney. — This  Presbytery 
met  at  Shelton,  Neb.,  September  12,  the  Rev. 
F.  L.  Hayden  D.D.  retiring  Moderator,  preach¬ 
ing.  The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Boyd  was  chosen 
Moderator,  with  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Engelke  and 
Elder  C.  Y.  Thomas  as  Temporary  Clerks. 
Among  the  more  important  items  of  business 
were — an  affirmative  answer  to  the  Assembly’s 
Overture  on  Judicial  Business;  receiving 
Messrs.  Paul  B.  Naylor  and  Edward  C.  Reeves 
as  candidates,  who  after  examination  were 
re^larly  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry ;  dis¬ 
missing  the  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Tate  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Pueblo;  also  Licentiate  C.  Lepeltek 
to  the  Presbytery  of  South  Dakota;  examining 
and  licensing  Mr.  David  Bain  as  a  local  evan¬ 
gelist;  placing  emphatic  endorsement  on  the 
work  of  the  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Within  six  months,  this  Presbytery 
has  ordained  five  young  men,  who  are  all  at 
work  vigorously,  three  of  them  in  settled  pas¬ 
torates,  all  of  them  graduates  of  our  seminaries, 
and  all  but  one,  college  men. 

Thomas  C.  Cla«k,  Stated  Clerk. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  Presbytery  of  Walla  Walla  met  in 
Asotin,  capital  of  Asotin  County,  Washington, 
Tuesday,  October  S.  The  retiring  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hedges  of  Kendrick,  Idaho, 
preached  from  John  i.  46.  The  Rev.  E.  N. 
Oondit  of  Walla  Walla  was  chosen  Moderator 
and  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Brown  of  Grangeville  Tem¬ 
porary  Clerk.  The  roll  call  indicated  only  two 
absent  members — the  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Gunn 
D.D.,  retiring  Synodical  Missionary,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  G  Mann,  retiring  Sunday-school  Mis¬ 
sionary.  Waitsbnrg  is  the  only  vacant  field  in 
the  Presbytery  and  the  prospects  are  that  it 
will  be  supplied.  There  are  a  number  of  new 
fields  in  this  growing  country  that  could  be 
occupied,  were  it  not  for  the  lack  of  men  and 
money,  principally  the  latter.  This  Presbytery 
is  very  desirous  of  combining  the  office  of  pas¬ 
tor  at  large  with  that  of  Sunday-school  mission¬ 
ary.  Neither  of  these  offices  are  filled  at  pres¬ 
ent.  At  the  popular  meeting,  the  Rev.  William 
Kirkhope  of  Prescott  and  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Parker 
of  Palouse  gave  suldresses  respectively  on  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Gibony 
of  Lewiston  and  the  Rev.  Mark  Arthur  (In¬ 
dian)  of  Lapwai  were  examined  and  their  ordi¬ 
nation  as  evangelists  occurred  at  the  closing 
meeting  of  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Condit 
preached  the  ordination  sermon  and  the  Rev. 
T.  E.  Sherman  gave  the  charge  to  the  breth¬ 
ren.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at  Walla 
Walla  next  spring. 

Asotin. — A  New  Church. — All  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Presbytery  were  proud  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  whose 
^ung  church  entertained  them  so  royally. 
When  he  came  to  the  field  not  quite  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  from  Mendon,  N.  T. ,  there  was 
nothing  to  greet  him  at  Asotin  but  a  strug¬ 
gling  Sunday-school  meeting  in  the  opera 
house.  In  addition  to  his  la^rs  at  Yineltmd, 
he  soon  gathered  about  him  a  good  audience  at 
Asotin  and  October  29,  1898,  a  church  of  thir¬ 
teen  members  was  organized.  The  roll  has 


A  Detailed  History  of  the  World  from  1890  to  1899.  | 

Cbe  C>>clope(ltc  Review  1 
of  Current  Riatory. 


EIGHT  VOLUMES,  AVERAGING  1,000  PAOFS  EACH. 


Beautifully  Illustrated.  Over  1,200  portraits,  and  75  maps. 


'Bound  in  Cloth,  S2.00  per  volume ;  Half  (Morocco  or  Library/  Sheep, 
marbled  edges,  -$2.^0  per  volume. 


This  is  the  oaty  work  published  which  gives  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  period  from  iSgo  to 
date.  It  is  world-wide  in  range  of  topics,  and  systematic  in  arraagemeat.  Each  articie  is  a  care- 
tuUy  studied,  impartial  summary  of  essential  facts,  each  kept  within  its  due  proportions,  pre¬ 
sented  in  its  proper  relaffoos,  and  in  very  Interesting  and  readable  form,  abundantly  illustrated 
with  portraits,  maps,  and  views. 

ITS  VALUE  FOR  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE,  AND 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  CANNOT  BE  EXAGGERATED. 

It  is  designed  for  the  careful  student  of  the  history  of  our  own  day,  and  is  of  untold  value  as 
a  permanent  work  of  reference. 


A  WONDERFUL 
WORK. 


“It  is  a  wonderful  work,  and  it  is  done  so  excellently  that, 
so  far  as  clear,  unbiased  knowledge  of  events  is  concerned, 
no  one  who  possesses  a  ‘  set  ’  of  this  work  needs  any  other 
history  for  the  time  since  it  was  begun.” — Chicago 
Chronicle. 


Every  student  and  reader  of  history  should  have  this  publication  at  his 
elbow  for  reference. 


The  Publishers  are  prepared  to  place  this  library — eight  handsome  volumes  —  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  reader  of  the  publication  in  which  this  advertisement  appears. 

Specimen  pages  and  full  particulars  sent  on  application  to  any  one  mentioning  this  paper. 

CURRENT  HISTORY  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


now  reached  twenty-one.  Early  last  spring  a 
site  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Isecks,  whose  | 
wife  is  a  member  of  the  church,  and  the  pastor 
surprised  them  all  by  drafting  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  a  building  that  so  pleased 
their  fancy  that  no  change  was  needed  in  any 
detail.  So  a  neat,  well-built  church,  well  fin¬ 
ished  and  furnished,  and  lighted  by  electricity, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  faithful  labors. 
It  will  seat  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
Presbytery  was  so  encouraged  with  his  work 
that  they  divided  his  field,  giving  him  Asotin 
and  vicinity  alone,  and  transferred  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Rogers  of  Spalding  to  Yineland.  Both 
are  very  promising  fields.  Yineland  is  bound 
to  be  a  city  some  day.  Asotin  is  having  a  solid 
growth,  and  is  a  most  desirable  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  for  either  summer  or  winter. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Editor  Evangelist: 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  lately 
received  from  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kolhapur,  the  central  station  of 
our  “Western  India’’  Mission,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  will  give  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 
famine  and  plague.  The  American  mission¬ 
aries  are  now  calling  for  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  Christians.  Such  contributions  should 
be  sent  through  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand,  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156 
Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 


Kolhapur,  September  7,  1899. 

.  .  .  “The  crops  are  withering  on  account  of 
insufficient  rain,  and  there  is  great  scarcity  of 
water  and  fodder  all  over  the  country.  The 
prospect  is  very  gloomy  and  the  distress  will 
be  much  more  severe  than  the  famine  of  ’97. 
The  steady  proeress  of  the  plague  towards 
Kolhapur  is  much  dreaded.  There  was  an  im¬ 
ported  case  of  plague  in  the  Sadar  Bazaar, 
which  was  concealed  in  the  house,  and  the 
death  was  reported  to  be  from  snake-bite. 
Next  day  a  Mohammedan  woman  was  attacked. 
She  also  died.  Then  a  boy  became  ill  in  the 
same  house  where  the  first  case  took  place. 
This  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities, 
and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  evacuate 
the  bazaar.  The  people  were  sent  to  Kini, 
Shirol  and  Kagal  quarantine  camps.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  bazaar  is  without  a  single  soul,  very 
strict  measures  are  taken,  and  this  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  suffering  to 
the  poor  people  there.  .  .  .  The  rain  is  still 
holding  off,  and  the  price  of  grain  is  rapidly 
rising.  Everything  has  become  doubly  dear, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  case  will  be  still  worse. 

Shiv  ARAM  Masoji.  ’  ’ 
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ATTRACTIVE  WINTER  FASHIONS. 
Dlaplay  of  Women’s  and  Children’s  Wear — Im¬ 
ported  Novelties. 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York,  are  making  a  display  of  the  imported 
fall  and  winter  styles  in  women’s  wear  that  is  attracting 
considerable  attention.  Liace  novelties  in  neckwear, 
which  always  appeal  to  the  feminine  heart,  are  found  on 
the  first  fioor.  Renais  ance  lace  scarfs  and  stocks  add  a 
touch  of  elegance  to  any  costume,  and  the  new  crSpe 
scarfs,  embroidered  and  printed  in  Persian  pattern  and 
colors,  please  the  artistic  taste.  A  complete  stock  of  all 
the  novelties  in  stocks,  ties  and  bows  are  to  be  see  n  in  the 
neckwear  department,  which  includes  the  ever-popular 
Renaissance  pattern.  Point  d’Arabe,  Escurial,  Maltese 
and  Cluny.  Separate  bits  of  lace  for  applique  decora¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  dainty  butterfi>  pattern,  bow-knot, 
rose  and  other  effects. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  the  all-over  lace  robes  and 
spangled  and  net  dresses.  Dainty  tea  gowns,  wrappers, 
silk  petticoats  and  fine  lingerie  are  shown  in  the  latest 
Paris  styles.  The  ladies’  tea  gowns  display  some  novel 
and  beautiful  effects.  In  infants*  wear  toe  store  has 
every  requisite  for  a  complete  outfit,  dainty  little  robes, 
fiannels  and  cloaks,  and  for  children  walking  coats, 
caps  and  hats  ot  all  kinds  are  exhibited.  Ceintures  and 
ribbon  corsets,  all  hand-made,  display  some  novel  effects. 

A  handsome  costume  of  French  importation  is  of  bis- 
cuit-colored  cloth,  w  ith  silk  braiding,  and  lar^e  collar 
and  revers  of  Persian  lamb.  The  newest  driving  coats 
and  paletots  are  made  with  loose  back. 

A  carriage  wrap  of  heliotrope  cloth  is  embroidered  in 
heliotrope  silk  and  has  a  white  Marie  Antoinette  hood, 
bordered  with  feathers. 

A  pretty  dancing  gown  is  of  white  point  d’esprlt  over 
white  tulle,  with  flounces  of  lace  on  the  skirtand  under- 
rufiies  of  chiffon.  The  low  bodice  is  worn  over  a  chiffon 
guinme. 

A  fine  assortment  of  waists  for  dinner  and  theatre 
wear  is  shown,  and  the  display  of  rich  furs  Include  sets 
of  Russian  sable,  silver  fox,  broadtail  and  mink. 


PRESERVE  TOCR  EVANGELISTS 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  Is  published  in  a  shape  oos- 
venlent  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  ordei* 
We  can  supply  such  binders  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  160  Fifth  Avennr, 
New  York  City. 


The 

California  ^ 
Limited 

Will  take  you  from 
Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
in  only  2^  days; 

66  hours. 

Pullmans,  Dining  Car, 


Buffet-Smoking  Car  (with 
Barber  Shop), 

Observation  Car  (with 
Ladies’  Parlor), 

Vestibuled  and  electric- 
lighted  throughout. 

>  Four  times  a  week 

Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
from  Chicago,  beginning 
November  7. 

Santa  Fe  Route 


E.  F.  BURNETT,  0.  E.  P.  Agt. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
377  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


fA^FOOD'THAT.ISi”  ALL  FOOD.’ 


A 


The  value  of  cereals  has  been  fully  admitted  and  as 
the  habit  of  eatln 
people  a 

ihe  most  _ 

in  Barley  Crystals,  prepared  as  a  health  food  by  Farwell 
&  Rhines,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  practically  the  whole  bulk 
is  nutriment,  there  being  9B.i  per  cent,  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  fiesb,  blood,  brain,  nerve  and  bone  building  sub¬ 
stance.  It  is  made  of  the  heart  of  barley,  entirely  free 
from  bran  or  bulls.  Their  latest  and  unique  product  is 
Gluten  Grits,  a  breakfast  and  dessert  cereal  prepared 
for  that  large  class  of  people  who  have  to  be  careful  in 
the  use  of  starchy  foods.  These  provide  strong  food  for 
healthy  persons,  while  for  invalids,  old  people  and  young 
children  they  are  invaluable.  Farwell  &  Rhines  are  also 
makers  of  the  noted  “Gluten  Flour,”  “Special  Diabetic 
Flour,”  and  “  K.  C.  Whole  Wheat  Flour.’’  Their  goods 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Criss  Cross  Cereals,”  the 
crlss  cross  lines  on  the  face  of  each  package  being  a  part 
of  their  trade  mark. 


So  familiar  and  so  popular  has  become  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company’s  utilization  of  the  Rock  of  Gib- 
raitar  in  its  advertisements,  as  a  means  of  measuring 
the  Company’s  strength,  that  the  Company,  beliwing 
there  is  a  widespread  desire  to  learn  more  about  Gibral¬ 
tar  than  is  generally  ki-own,  has  Just  issued  a  booklet 
giving  a  history  of  the  famous  fortress. 

It  tells  us  that  for  more  1  han  one  thousand  years  before 
England  seized  the  Rock  from  Mpain,  this  famous  land 


mark  passed  through  Innumerable  fierce  and  bloody 
struggles,  being  successively  won  and  lost  by  !;>araoens. 
Moors  and  Castilians. 

There  is  a  thrilling  account  of  the  great  siege  of  the 
Rock  from  1779  to  178A  when  the  combined  armies  and 
navies  of  France  and  Spain  attempt  to  regain  possession 
of  the  fortress  from  England.  Twice  the  English  garri¬ 
son  was  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  there  is 
probably  no  story  in  history  to  which  can  be  paralleled 
the  moral  and  physical  courage,  extraordinary  human 
endurance  and  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose  exhibited 
by  the  British  in  defending  the  Rock. 

Handsome  half-tone  pictures  of  both  the  Interior  and 
exterior  of  the  Rock  are  shown  in  the  booklet,  and  many 
facts  of  interest  are  told  regarding  the  great  “hit" 
made  by  The  Prudential  in  using  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
in  its  advertisements. 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone 
writing  to  the  Home  Office  in  Newark,  N.  J  .,  mentioning 
this  publication. 


OUR  OFFER  FOR  1900. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  free  to  Jannary  1, 
1900,  to  all  new  subscribers  sending  in  one 
year’s  subscription  at  $3. 00.  Ministers  at  $2. 00. 
Olnbs  of  five  or  more  at  |2. 00  for  each  subscrip¬ 
tion.  See  our  offer  for  1900  on  page  26. 
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ANNUITIES 

Life  Annuities,  so  popular  for  ages  in  Europe,  are 
daily  increasing  in  vogue  in  the  United  States. 
When  guaranteed  by  the  STRONGEIST  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  the  in¬ 
come  is  so  ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  that  mental  ease 
and  comfort  are  assured.  For  particulars  apply  to 
or  address  BARENT  H.  LANE,  The  Eouitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


YOU  eiy  PER  CENT. 

GET  clear  of  expense 

from  all  investments  made  by  os,  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
gages  on  farming  lands  worth  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  We  are  right  in  the  centerof  the  Red  River 
Valley,  and  make  no  loans  without  a  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mortgageorand  apersonal  examination  of 
the  land  offered  as  security.  Seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  to  our  clients. 

Ei  I  ANHCD  9  nn  GRAND  FORKS,  N.  O., 

.  J.  LAnULn  &  UU.  (Established  1883.) 


FrBderick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 
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}  %  FIRST  MORTGAGES  GUARANTEED. 

IMPROVED  .f 

FARMS  ONLY.  n.  most  esnfUl  inv«K^|l^0D  oourted 
W.  U  WILUAUSOX,  LISBoai,  SOKTH  UAEUTA. 


House  Furnishing 

The  largest  and  choicest  collection  of  High 
Qnide  Goods  ever  offered  in  the  United  States  for 
famishing  the  home.  It  includes  a  full  line  of 

Crockery, 

China  and  Glass, 

Cutlery,  Silver-plated  Ware, 
Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Nursery  Food  and  Water  Coolers, 
Pantry,'  Bath,  Hall,  Cellar  &  Stable 
Furniture, 

Willow  Ware  Brushes, 

Fire  Screens  and  Fenders, 

Coal  Scuttles  and  Vases, 

Fire  Irons  and  Brasses. 

floods  carefully  packed  and  delivered  free  at  stations 
within  too  miles  of  New  York. 

Orders  by  nail  receive  pronpt  and  careful  attention 


130  and  132  West  42d  St. 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 


J.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  S.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce  the 
highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can  b- 
sold.  Fifteen  years’  experience  with  the  highest  success  In 
elTecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  yonr  property  write  us.  HONEY'  LOANED  at  6 
per  cent,  on  Elected  FlrstMortgages  Minneapolis  Improved  Real 
Estate  at  40  per  cent  actual  cash  value  References  furnished. 
200  Bank  of  Commerce.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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fEUGENE* 
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J  tltl  I  scribing  to  the  Eugene  Field  Mon- 

]  I  ^  ument  Souvenir  Fund.  Subscribe 
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If  1|4  '  and  Is  ready  fur  delivery 

I.FVFVrlm  But  for  the  noble  contribution  , 

'  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  this  . 
Tbe^okc^thecenfuir  i  b^^tk  could  not  have  been  man-  . 

h  /i,  ^  !  ufactured  for  less  than  $7.00. 

'^•’0  Euiid  Created  Is  divided  ’ 
Orea^Is? Artists^  ^  equally  between  the  family  of  the  ’ 
ureatest  Artists.  ,  Eugene  Field  and  the  Fund  ’ 
for  the  building  of  a  monument  lo  the  memory  of  the  ’ 
beloved  poet  of  childhood.  Address  > 

EtJGLNE  HELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 

(Also  at  Hook  Stores)  ISO  Monroe  SL,  Chicago. 

If  you  also  w  Ish  to  send  ir  stage,  enclose  10  cents.  ’ 


GIVEN  FREE 


If  you  also  wish  to  send  P’  stsi^e,  enclose  10  cents. 


Ain||FV  III  n  Splendid  chance  to  make  money 
|f|U|lL|  111  II  tHthoutriek.  For  particulars* 
AddraBS,  riniUTY  IXTESTHEZIT  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Mention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  Is  inserted  as  our  Contribution 


MENEELY  BELL  C0MP4NY. 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager 

TBOT,  W.  T.,  and  NBW  TOBK  OITV 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


The  Will  Street  Journal 


does  not  give  “tips”  on  the 
stock  market.  It  does, 
however,  furnish  what  is  of 
much  greater  importance, 
viz  :  accurate  information 
regarding  the  real  value  of 
investment  securities,  whichj 
value  governs  their  prices. 
On  such  information  alone 
can  intelligent  action  regard¬ 
ing  investments  be  based. 


Cut  this  out  And  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  We  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  m  ^  m  .. 


...THE... 

Wall  Street  Journal 

A2-AA  Broad  Street 
New  York 


J\  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp, 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COnflENTARY 

Jamieson,  Faussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TlflES  OF  JESUS  THE  AESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 
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